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The BLOOM 
of HEALTH 


Blossoms only in those who are blessed with plenty of rich life-giving blood. 


Nothing in the World Equals 
ANHEUSER BUsciy, 






as a blood and strength maker. Every drop of it is alive with the health-bringing 
juices of American barley and the vigorous tonic powers of imported Saazer Hops. 


Declared by U. S. Revenue Department A PURE 
MALT TONIC and not an alcoholic beverage. 


SOLD BY DRUGGISTS AND GROCERS 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH - = __ St. Louis, Mo. 
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BEGINNINGS IN THE KING BUSINESS 


The King of Spain in the palace at Madrid instructing his son, the Prince of the Asturias, who is heir to the throne, how to salute his 
country’s flag. Incidentally, this smalf child’s name is Pius Christian Eiward Francis William Charles Henry Eugene Ferdinand Anthony 
Venancio. He is nearly three years old, and isa soldier in the First Ini ntry Regiment and a Chevalier of the Order of the Golden Fleece 
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Comment 


Still Busted 

The Republican party is busted. It hasn’t a ma- 
jcrity in the House, and probably not in the Senate. 
It cannot enact the Tarr measures. Its fighting 
elements are irreconcilable-—HArPER’s WEEKLY, Feb- 
ruary 5, 1910. 

Ir is still busted. “This is revolution,” said 
Mr. Tawney on Saturday. “ You can’t tell what 
will happen.” 

What proceeded to happen was that Uncle Jor 
was put off the rules committee by a vote of 
191 to 155, a good majority of the House declaring 
that it would legislate according to its own taste 
and convictions, and not according to his. 

Awful, awful insubordination, but the rebels 
had the votes. 

But when it came to turning the Speaker out, 
the House was not ready. By the same vote (191 
to 155) by which it had put him off the rules 
committee it declined to declare the chats vacant. 

Speaker Cannon has been thrashed. It took 
twenty seven or eight hours to do it, working hard 
all the time without intermission for natural rest, 
though all the time the necessary votes were ready. 
That shows how hard a job it was, and by the 
same token shows how much it needed doing. 
The Speaker is made for the House, not the House 
for the Speaker. The Speaker’s office is to pre- 
side, not to legislate on his own hook. Uncle Jor 
has done both. The insurgents charge that he 
has shaped legislation to suit himself. A majority 
of the House didn’t like the way he shaped it. 

Will he be good now? 

The refusal of the House to turn him out seemed 

for the moment to neutralize the effects of the 
_licking. We fear that Uncle Jor is not much 
sadder nor much wiser than he was before. But 
there are bills to be passed, Republican measures, 
and business is business. If it is the will of the 
House to pass some of those bills, we presume 
Uncle Jor will assist in the doing of it. To that 
end, he said, he refused to resign, and there was 
much sense in his refusal. But the old-time Jor- 
Cannon Republicanism is done for, and there is 
no prospect—not a sign—of its revival. 


The Revolution in the House 

The nil:de- mortuis rule is a good one, and it is 
always our’ impulse to apply it to the politically 
dead as well as to those otherwise defunct. In- 
deed, there is particularly good reason to apply 
it that way, since the politically deceased have to 
sit up and listen to their own funeral sermons. 
The impulse to apply it to Speaker Cannon is 
even stronger than the ordinary. The revolution 
in the House of Representatives hit a very bad 
system of autocracy, but it also hit a very human 
and decidedly picturesque autocrat. Uncle Jor 
has been sinning against the light a long time— 
much too long—but he has been the kind of sinner 
who illustrates vividly the strong relation of sin 
and human nature. He is also a good loser. But 
we restrain our impulse for the present. We want 
first to see precisely how dead he is. The triumph 
of independence and overthrow of Bourbonism in 
the House we should be the last to deprecate. 
We are too glad of it; and we have no doubt that 
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the power of the majority in that Chamber is go- 
ing to be exercised less despotically. But we can’t 
help remarking that what is now called Cannon- 
ism is very like what used to be called Reedism, 
and that Reedism remained much the same after 
Reep’s withdrawal—only more so. Both the ma- 
jority and the minority in the House of Repre- 
sentatives must have leadership, and the leader- 
ship must be distinct enough to be effective. “I 
recognize,” said Representative UNpErwoop of 
Alabama, “that there must be leadership, a leader 
for the majority and a leader for the minority, 
but the place for leadership is not in that chair.” 
That strikes us as the really most pregnant thing 
said in the debate. The Speaker as leader has 
had too much power; he has had too many op- 
portunities and temptations to use his Speakership 
as a means to strengthen his leadership—to make 
it, in fact, absolute. The combination of the two 
functions strikes the parliamentarians of other 
countries as an amazing and dangerous anomaly; 
and that is what it is. If’the “ revolution ” marks 
the beginning of the separation of the two func- 
tions and powers, then it will prove something 
better than revolution. It will be reform, con- 
struction, and a big improvement in our system 
of representative government. 


Shade of Andy to the Rescue 

Tidings of the activity of the monetary com- 
mission have reached the backwoods. The news 
has not been clear, but folks have heard tell some- 
thing or other about a central bank, and the 
effect has been terrifying. The ghost of ANDREW 
Jackson has promptly risen, and begun to walk 
about o’ nights. It will be a hard ghost to lay; 
make no question about that. ANpy was not the 
man to leave a tame and pliable ghost behind him; 
and if the ghost lacked energy the management 
would supply it. The Jackson vote is not going 
to be neglected so long as truly loyal friends 
of the people run newspapers and run for office. 
A good, active ghost that will come up promptly 
when the wire’s pulled and stay on the job in- 
definitely is the very thing needed in this par- 
ticular crisis. What with the perfidious Rockr- 
FELLER trying to hopple the people’s champions 
again by this diabolical scheme of giving away 
his money to charity—the very meanest thing lie 
has done yet—and the Supreme Court likely any 
day to dissolve the oil trust and the tobacco trust, 
and the talk of Mr. Morcan’s mutualizing Equi- 
table, the entrance of the bank and the prompt 
rising of the wraith of Old Hickory are mighty 
timely occurrences. There were the high prices, 
to be sure, and the meat trust; but the Jackson 
vote is not nourished from the stockyards. As 4 rule, 
it raises its own razor-backs and shoots its own 
squirrels. It is not a coal-consumer, and is not 
deeply concerned about Alaska. The wherewithal 
to fire its yeoman heart was really getting a trifle 
hard to come at. But a-bank? A central bank? 
All is saved! That isto say, the country has got 
to be saved. And*by the’ Eternal it shall be saved 
if lung-power and“printer’s ink will do it! 
Brother Josephus and the Vasty Deep 

Not that there is a bank, or even as yet a bill 
introduced to establish one.’ But that makes no 
difference. It’s no use to say, “ Peace, peace, per- 
turbed spirit!” on any such ground as that. A. 
JacKson’s shade is not to be fooled that easily. 
If it ‘were, Brother JoserpHus Daniets of the 
Raleigh News and Observer would be right there 
to put it wise.* Brother Josepuus hasn’t had such 
a ‘chance “in the unterrified line since the cruel 
truth dawned ‘on him that he was not going to 
be Secretary of Agriculture in the Bryan- 
Gomrers Cabinet, and he got his things together 
in a dazed sort of way and stole out of the Demo- 
cratic national headquarters and went back to 
North Carolina and found that the Republicans 
had carried three Congress districts and come 
precious near electing a rich man with a railroad 
pass Governor of the State. Now things are like 
they used to be. Brother Joserpuus is himself 
again, and it’s a ease of “ Lay on, Macpurr ” with 
him. He knows all about it. Didn’t he spend 
weeks, that summer of 1898, right there in the 
midst of the villainy, in the lobby of the Hoffman 
House and also at the Auditorium in Chicago? 
It’s Standard Oil and the system and the money 
trust all over again, and the same old Atpricu 
running the Washington end of things, with the 
evil shades of Henry Cray and Nick Brppur 
at either elbow whispering him how to do it. 
Let ’em whisper, however; for haven’t the friends 
of the people got a shade worth the two of them? 
A home-made, country-bred spectre at that, born 
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and bred and buried and raised right down here 
among the yeomen; a yeoman ghost, in fact, and 
the only sort for the common people to trust. 
Have at ’em, then, and we’ll see which side avaunts 
the quickest. 


The Jackson Vote 

Yes, it is going to be a hard ghost to lay. The 
number of people in this country who on any 
and every question of monetary reform, on any 
and every proposal to improve our unscientific 
and out-of-date and thoroughly insecure system 
of currency and credit, are going to vote for 
ANDREW JACKSON and against CLay and Bippwur 
and the old National Bank is far greater than 
most intelligent men suppose. So is the number 
of politicians and editors who aspire to lead that 
class of Americans by preaching to them the views 
and apprehensions they already entertain. That 
is a principal reason why our system is so much 
in need of radical change and improvement. Not, 
however, that either leaders or led approve of it 
as it is. All agree that the money trust, the sys- 
tem, or whatever else one calls it, is in control as 
things are, and ery out daily for deliverance from 
its selfish, irresponsible rule. But they offer no 
plan of their own, and cry wolf the instant one 
is offered or talked about or even suspected of 
being contemplated. 

The impasse created by this attitude of so large 
a part of the public works to the advantage of 
but one class in the community, and that the very 
class most odious to the kind of public opinion 
which insures it its continuing opportunity. The 
only men who steadily profit by the unsoundness 
of our system are the money sharps, the experts 
in speculation, the men who watch the market 
constantly and practise all the arts of manipula- 
ting money and securities. To such men this 
country offers such chances as no other great 
country in the world does, because it is the only 
great country in the world which has no compe- 
tent and responsible agency for regulating cur- 
rency and exchange and credit. When President 
Witson of Princeton told the bankers of New 
York not long ago that they have too much power, 
the greatest of them—the greatest and most power- 
ful banker in the world—manifested the heartiesi 
approval. They have too much power, and they 
will continue to have it, and they must in self- 
defence continue to exercise it, until the United 
States in some fashion follows the example of 
other civilized nations and provides a_ proper 
repository for this tremendous authority and con- 
trol. 


Aldrich’s Job and His Handicap 

To get the United States to do that thing—a 
thing which every well-informed man knows that 
some day we must do—is doubtless the most dif- 
ficult undertaking now open to constructive states- 
manship. We do not wonder at the report that 
Senator ALpricH intends, if he ean accomplish 
this labor of Hercules, to retire forthwith and 
leave it as his monument. Difficult as it is, it is 
all the more difficult because he is ALpricu. How- 
ever patriotic his present purpose may be, what 
he has hitherto done and stood for will now 
heavily handicap his efforts. As the champion of 
high protection, he has given people reasons they 
will not now forget for suspecting him of still 
representing people who have been able, largely 
through him, to use the government again and 
again to advance their selfish interests. Former 
Senator Perrer of Kansas has, it is true, most 
surprisingly come forward to endorse what he 
supposes Senator ALpricH is about to propose. 
But Mr. Prerrer is a trifle too wild with figures 
to be much help. As President Reeves of . the 
Girard National Bank of Philadelphia has pointed 
out, the former Senator and former Populist 
eredits our present bankers with earnings that 
run up to 9,000 per cent. per annum on their 
total capital—which looks a trifle like an over- 
estimate. Senator Gore of Oklahoma, on the 
other hand, cannot be reckoned an ally, and he 
is not an opponent to be despised. We are sorry, 
however, to see so brilliant a public man as Sen- 
ator Gore plant himself beforehand in opposition 
to anything that may look the least like a national 
bank. That is hardly a proper attitude to take 
toward so great and difficult a problem. What- 
ever the merits and defects of the Monetary Com- 
mission’s ultimate plan may be, whatever Senator 
Aupricu’s deserts may be, it is not well for any 
man or any party to take a mere dog-in-the- 
manger tone on a subject which is probably the 
hardest of all for a democracy to deal with candid- 
ly and successfully. 
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Uncle Joe 

“Desperately wicked ” acquires new force when 
applied to Uncle Joz Cannon. One admires so 
much the energy and fortitude of his desperation 
that the propensity is strong to forget how wicked 
he is. We read, in the Sun’s narrative of last 
week’s all-night session of the House, of Uncle 
JorE’s spirited deportment all through that pro- 
tracted sitting: 

Not a man in the insurgent camp but admired the 
old man for the fight that he was making. While 
others of the regular Republicans were sleeping, Uncle 
JOE was pacing the corridors with his friends, listening 
te the debates on the floor of the House, issuing orders 
to his lieutenants, and now and then taking up the 
gavel and bidding defiance to his enemies by his 
rulings. . . . Most of the day he was in the chair pre- 
siding over the House. When he was not wielding 
the gavel he was on the floor, circulating among the 
Republicans, giving a word of advice here, a bit of 
admonition there, dealing out approval and reproof 
apparently in almost equal measure. As the night 
wore on he remained on his feet pacing up and down 
the lobby of the House, grim, unsmiling, his hands in 
his pockets, an unlighted cigar tilted at an angle in 
his mouth. It was nearly four o’clock when the 
Speaker went to his room and threw himself on his 
couch to steal a bit of sleep. Even then, despite his 
seventy-four years, he looked fresher and more wide 
awake than most of his colleagues, Republican and 
Democratic. His step was as light, his walk as springy 
and as quick as if he had just arrived at the Capitol 
from a refreshing night of slumber, 

Given reasonably sound and springy timber to 
start with, a man is what his environment and his 
labors make him. The House may reasonably 
point with pride to Uncle Jor as its own product. 
“We made him,” it may say. “He grew to be 
the man he is a-bossing of us.” 

There is much truth in that. Upon what meat 
has this our Carsar fed? Upon hard knocks, con- 
stant opposition, constant exercise of peremptory 
authority, constant and continuous burdens of 
responsibility, constant need of having his wits 
about him and responding instantly to question 
or attack. > 

All that has made quite a man of Uncle Jor. 
There is no doubt of it. Like influences and con- 
ditions have made very much of a man, too, of 
Senator Atpricu. They are two very powerful, 
seasoned rulers; Mr. CANNon a sinewy mid- 
Western Yankee, Mr. Atpricu a vigorous New- 
Englander, trained by a lifetime of habitual effort. 
No wonder the President has leaned upon these 
two politicians. 


Mr. Taft and the Tariff Disputes 

If Mr. Tarr were not President, what a fine 
man he would be to help a President do his work! 
It was in that field of service that he won his 
great reputation as an all-around expert in govern- 
mental service. As it was usually reassuring and 
gratifying to see Mr. Tarr help President Roosr- 
VELT in the details of his duties, so it is gratifying 
now to see him give like assistance to President 
Tart. He has just done so in the very important 
matter of the tariff agreement with France, and he 
was busy last week trying to do himself and all 
of us a like service in arranging a tariff agreement 
with Canada. We presume it can be done, and 
if it can Mr. Tart is the man to do it. His mind 
works exceedingly well in these coricerns of states- 
manship. Observers who are disappointed in Mr. 
Tart’s abilities as a politician should carefully 
remark his efficiency in matters where a just mind 
and trained capacity for affairs and the settle- 
ment of mooted questions have a chance to show 
their worth. 


The Trade of Latin America 

Charleston, South Carolina,” is congratulating 
herself on et last securing a regular steamship 
connection with the West Indies. So is Savannah, 
Georgia. But we don’t notice that they are con- 
gratulating each other. Perhaps the reason is 
that they are going to get the same service. The 
same steamer that starts from Charleston will also, 
we understand, call at Savannah, and on the re- 
turn journey vice versa; and it will for the pres- 
ent come only once a month to each. But this is 
at least a beginning, and none the less welcome 
because it ought to have been made long ago. 
There is no good reason—only bad ones, such as 
our restrictive tariff and navigation laws—why 
the Southern ports haven’t already a trade not 
only with the West Indies, but with all the coun- 
tries south of us, many times bigger than what 
little they have got. The agitation of the sub- 
ject, started, we believe, by the railroads, is en- 
tirely wise. So are such movements as the Pro- 
gressive Union of New Orleans, which now pro- 
poses to make a first-hand study of Mexican and 
Central-American and South-American demands 
and openings, with special reference to trade pos- 
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sibilities when the Panama Canal is finished. We 
believe, as we have before indicated, that there is 
a great future along this line open to the South- 
ern ports and to Southern manufacturers. We 
also believe that such a development of our trade 
with our neighbors as is possible to enterprise and 
good management will help mightily toward get- 
ting rid of unjust and oppressive tariff taxes and 


the archaic laws which have so long operated to. 


make our merchant flag a rare sight on any of 
the seas. 


His Honor’s Little Joke 

A good many public characters seem to be 
having a sight of trouble these days. It would 
be hard to say which of them is having the most 
of it. Uncle Jor has for the moment the centre 
of the stage, and the slow music would seem to 
be mainly for his benefit. But there are also the 
President and Secretary BaLuincer and Senator 
Roor and leader Atitps and some others. It is 
easier to name the statesman who is having the 
most fun: it’s his Honor, the Mayor of this town. 
They do say that when he goes out for one of 
those walks he is making so popular, he has to 
stop frequently and lean up against lamp-posts 
and think and laugh. For he has got the laugh 
on more kinds of people than one. There is the 
kind that voted for him because they thought he 
wouldn’t be good and also the kind that voted 
against him for the same reason. The first kind, 
we take it, is Mr. Mureny’s kind and Mr. 
CoHALAn’s, and the other Tammany gentlemen’s 
who wanted a Mayor of the old-fashioned Tam- 
many sort. So long as his Honor keeps the laugh 
on them, we are content to let him have it on us, 
too, since we are of the other kind whose disap- 
pointment is delightful. That his Honor has the 
laugh on us up to date we cheerfully, eagerly pro- 
claim. For up to date his Honor has undoubted- 
ly been good—good, that is to say, for the tax- 
payers and honest people generally, and bad for 
the grafters and the holders of sinecures; bad for 
Tammany. We have never before so thoroughly 
enjoyed a little joke on ourselves. Even our 
serious-minded neighbor, the Evening Post, is 
taking it well; is, in fact, growing almost cheer- 
ful over the way it has been hoaxed. We extend 
our approval to his Honor’s friends and mentors. 
Up to date, Ericretus also is all to the good. We 
further promise that if his Honor keeps on fooling 
us the way he has been, we shall continue to en- 
joy the joke clear to the end of the chapter. It’s 
a good enough joke to last through a whole ad- 
ministration. 


The Ballinger Inquiry 
Here is our first telegraphic letter: 


CaritsBaD, N M., March 16, zg10. 

To the Editor of Harper’s Weckly: 

Sir,—Congratulations upon your editorials March 
5th and 12th about BALLINGER inquiry. Aside from 
any discussion of merits or demerits of \is position, 
never was conduct of attack more personally unfair 
and malicious than this one has been since its incep- 
tion. Truth is not in those responsible for it. Are 
not both Pincnor and BALLINGER victims? Now that 
the chiefs of the Reclamation Service are coming from 
under cover, insist that their connection with it be 
fully exposed and the reason for it be divulged. Just 
criticisms and business reforms never caused de- 
moralization in any rightly organized department of 
government in behalf of good government. Insist that 
the inquiry develop why there is demoralization in 
the Reclamation Service to-day as admitted by Chief- 
Engineer Davis, and do the nation, especially the 
West, great service. 

Francis G, Tracy. 


We pass along our correspondent’s request to 
the gentlemen who are conducting the inquiry. 


Constrained to Give 

Not without interest is the theory disclosed last 
week in St. Louis by Dr. Benton J. Snyper, 
psychologist and philosopher, to account for the 
philanthropic disbursements of Mr. RockEFELLER 
and Mr. Carnecte. “They simply can’t help it,” 
he explained. 

They form part of an evolution in which America 
and her financial geniuses are moving. Perhaps these 
captains of finance do not recognize this element of 
civilization and evolution working in them, but it is 
there just the same. They are part and factors of the 
scheme which has been reached in these times’ of the 
world’s history. The thing is in them and they must 
obey. 

There is food for thought at least in Dr. 
Snyper’s suggestion. It is true that Mr. Rocke- 
FELLER and Mr. Carnrare are masters of unex- 
ampled accumulations, and it can hardly be said 
that the propensity for distribution which they 
exhibit is epidemic. Nevertheless, the disposition 
to distribute their surplus does prevail very notice- 


ably among rich Americans. They are un- 
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precedented givers. The future of humanity on 
this continent, and the development of civilization, 
order, and free government here, seem to appeal 
to them as a family matter. To be sure, they 
want to raise families and provide for them, but 
beyond that they are concerned to add to knowl- 
edge, and to increase human happiness by better- 
ing the conditions of human life. 

One of the primary human aspirations is to 
leave in the world worthy descendants who shall 
amount to something. ‘To accumulate money is 
one means of founding a family. Nowadays when 
accumulations far outrun family needs, and far 
exceed such sums as can with any certainty be 
expected to conduce to the advantage of descend- 
ants, it is an easy and natural step to let solicitude 
and interest extend to the larger family which 
must always include the less.) Making money is 
interesting and important, but it is neither so 
important nor so interesting as making men. 
That is the project with which more and more 
the men of power in our day seem to concern 
themselves. They want to make men; to provide 
that fit men shall come after them when they are 
gone out of this world. To that end many men 
who have made money are ready to spend it, while 
other men neglect money making and saving that 
they may apply their powers more directly to 
the same end. It is always a toss-up whether the 
world will be the better or the worse for the ac- 
cumulation and transfer of a great fortune. 
There never is any doubt that the world is the bet- 
ter for the raising of a good man, and the training 
of him to efficiency. 


Higher Salaries at Albany 

Proposed constitutional amendments, inereasing 
the salary of the Governor of New York from 
£10,000 to $20,000, the salaries of Senators from 
$1,500 to $3,500, and of Assemblymen from $1,500 
to $3,000, have been favorably reported in both 
branches of the New York Legislature, and seem 
likely to pass. Here’s hoping that they will, and 
that the amendments will in due time be adopted. 
New York can afford these salaries. It cannot 
afford to have men whom the State wants for 
Governor shy at that office on the ground that 
they cannot afford to hold it. As to its legislators, 
if it undertakes to pay them living wages, it should 
pay them more than it does. The spectacle of a 
man with a family and no outside means of sup- 
port going to Albany to legislate ‘on a salary of 
$1,500 fills the observer with inevitable mis- 
givings. 


A New Field for Insurance 

The practice of selling bogus pictures is one 
very suitable to be discouraged. The testimony 
in the lawsuit that has been on trial in New York 
to determine the authenticity of certain paintings 
sold as works of the late Homer D. Martin has 
made highly interesting and instructive reading. 
It shows the same disparities of conviction that 
are observed from time to time in the testimony 
of handwriting experts. There is in New York a 
title-insurance company which insures land titles. 
Why not start a company to insure the validity 
of paintings? Questions of authenticity ought to 
be settled by a jury of experts who can under- 
stand one another’s language and place a proper 
value on opinions and impressions that are partly 
instinctive, and difficult to analyze and put into 
intelligible words. Such questions, too, should 
be settled at the time of a picture’s transfer. Con- 
sidering the amount of money involved in current 
picture-trading, an effort to eliminate some of the 
hazards of that form of commerce would seem to 
be both timely and very well worth while. 


On Page Six 

Of the four correspondents whose letters ap- 
pear on page 6 of this issue we find ourselves 
able to agree with only one. What Mr. Weaver 
has to say about the relation of current Western 
farming to the cost of food products seems much 
to the point. We may have to talk about silver 
again sometime, and when that time comes it 
will find our correspondent, Mr. GarcyNnsk1, 
ready and apparently well prepared. At present 
silver is not a pressing topic. Mr. West’s estimate 
that we need a standing army of a million men 
to make us secure against attack would look better 
to the WEEKLY with one cipher crossed off. 


Trreconcilable Efements 

They are demanding a constitution in Monaco. As 
there are less than 20,000 people in that dependency, 
it ought not to take long to determine the will of the 
people.—The Courier-Journal, 


Ah, but the color line! How settle the age-long 
wrangle between the black and the red! 








Correspondence 
THE COST OF FOOD PRODUCTS. 


Des Mornegs, Iowa, February 16, 1910. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Smr,—In this world-wide symposium, with its at- 
tendant editorial comment, upon the high cost of 
food products, perhaps your readers in the East at 
least would find of interest a statement. of certain 
conditions .in the’ Middle. West with which I am 
personally conversant and which I am convinced have 
a vital bearing upon the problem. Certain’ reasons 
for the increased cost of foodstuffs, apparent at first 
blush, recede in importance on close examination. The 
wide-spread prosperity of the American people as com- 
pared with other peoples, and consequent higher pur- 
chasing power, are factors, but the era of high. prices 
is world-wide. The greatly increased production of 
gold in recent years is important, but cannot account 
for the disproportionate increase in cost of foods alone. 
Mr. Hill’s statement that it is the habit of “ high 
living” I can believe to be true only in this sense, that 
high living has helped deplete the number of youth 
who are willing to remain in touch with the soil. 

This brings me to the oft-mentioned and. really 
vital heart of the whole matter, namely: (1) farm- 
ing methods, and (2) the rapid increase in wealth 
among the farming population through advance in 
land values and consequent absence of the spur to 
intensive culture due to the pinch of necessity. Per- 
mit me to deal briefly with the conditions in the 
Mississippi Valley: 

1. Farming methods—The farmer of the Middle 
West devotes himself chiefly to cattle, hogs, and corn, 
and these he raises in a large way. ‘There is little 
intensive culture. His fields are often hundreds of 
acres in extent, all planted, cultivated, and harvested 
by machinery, one man covering a large acreage. Tens 
of thousands of farmers have no garden-plot worthy 
the name. The poultry is inadequately housed, finds 
its own food, and is generally neglected. The calves 
run with the cows, with the result that good calves 
are grown, but little cream is saved, and what is 
saved goes to the creamery. The great thing in 
the average Western farmer’s mind is to secure 
a large yield of grain, and all the valuable by- 
products, such as fruit, cheese, eggs, poultry, home- 
made butter, - vegetables, receive scant attention. 
This is the common condition, and yet’ every 
forty-acre tract in the Middle West is capable of pro- 
ducing an amazing abundance of these so-called by- 
products of the farm, not only for the family living 
on the land, but for the general market. We are 
machinery and corn mad. The detailed attention only 
possible in intensive cultivation is. almost wholly 
lacking in. this fertile Mississippi Valiey. There is 
great pressure now being brought to bear by public 
opinion, the agricultural schools and the press, on this 
phase of the problem. One serious complication, how- 
ever, is the scarcity of farm labor due to the lure of 
the city and the attraction of cheap land in the far 
Northwest; and again, there is the fact that with 
modern machinery the farmer can cover great areas 
and make fairly profitable, with even his present 
methods, his lands at any price they have yet attained. 

2. Increase in wealth through increasing land 
values.—-The Middle West farmer knows of the area 
available on this planet for that great food trinity, 

cattle, corn, and hogs.” He is convinced that in 
Prvcorsis at least the “ promised land” is of definite, 
limited area. He has seen the effect of this wide- 
spread impression in steadily advancing land values, 
cultivated or uncultivated. He has seen his ten-dollar 
land advance to from ten to twenty times that price 
in less than a quarter of a century and he knows 
the end is not yet. Therefore he buys and buys— 
lets down the partition fence and extends the furrows 
across the fields of his one-time neighbor, his former 
equipment requiring but slight enlargement of facili- 
ties. The Scandinavian or German or Irishman who 
settled the country has retired to the town, leaving 
his son or tenant to farm the land, while other sons 
march off to the Dakotas or to Canada to repeat the 
process. The area in actual cultivation in some dis- 
tricts is being enlarged amazingly by tilling, but the 
subdivision of farms is as yet nowhere seen, the era 
of general enlargement not having yet reached its 
maximum. Perhaps more than half of the owners of 
these farms have removed to the towns, and with them 
go all members of the family but, say, the one son who 
remains to till the land. Thus I predict the pend- 
ing Federal census will show a decreasing rural and 
increasing urban population in my own State, Iowa. 

You may ask as to land speculation. Of course, 
much is so held, but little is in a wild state. Such 
lands belong to men of means everywhere—the lawyer, 
the banker, the physician, ete—but to avoid cheap 
tenantry are being improved by buildings, tiling, ete., 
the same as lands owned by occupants, and much the 
same care devoted to their cultivation. But the 
cultivation everywhere is of too large an area for 
heavy product, compared with what might be real- 
ized, and is shamefully undiversified. If eggs gan 
cheese and butter, poultry and vegetables, were 
plentiful, the strain on meat production would be 
lightened by change to a more varied diet. I see little 
tende ney, however, as yet, toward that subdivision of 
farms which I betieve must precede intensive and di- 
versified farming in the Middle West. 

You may ask, if hogs, cattle, and corn are his hobby, 
why these commodities are not cheaper. For one rea- 
son, ‘because he does not produce them to the limit of 
capacity. The Middle West farm-owner knows that 
if he is not the sole, he is at least the dominant, 
source of supply. He has done so well in wealth ac- 
cumulation and is so sure of his future that he does 
not feel that pinch of necessity which is the spur to 
intensive culture in Europe. Instead of making forty 
acres produce its utmost he prefers to farm a half- 
section with up-to-date machinery, with a moderate 
product only as the result. He looks not alone to 
yearly crops, but as well to advancing land values, for 
his store against the day of retirement. ‘The tenant 
follows in the footsteps of the owner in methods of 
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cultivation, there being few improved small farms. to 
be had. These well-to-do landowners seed down to 
clover and timothy thousands of acres annually for 
soil preservation, the loss in production being offset 
by the conserved value of the land which he ultimately 
intends to sell. But he is in no hurry. There is grave 
reason for the opinion that we are launched upon an 
era of high prices of common foodstuffs from which 
we will obtain no relief until a population of, say, 
125,000,000 shall force labor back on to the soil for 
employment. Admiration for “the man with the hoe ” 
will not then, as now, be limited to those who dwell 
upon “the coast of Bohemia.”. We will rather catch 
a little of the vision of Browning when he exclaimed, 
“Oh, the good gigantic smile of the brown old Earth!” 
I am, sir, 
J. B. WEAVER, JR. 


SILVER 
New York, March 10, 1910. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—Some months ago, nearly twelve, I believe, I 
wrote you a letter about silver which you characterized 
as solemn, but which you published with the excep- 
tion of the part which I considered the most material. 
Since that time the news from India has more than 
justified my solemnness, but the rise in the prices 
of commodities has proved you not justified in omit- 
ting that portion of my letter which referred to the 
sea-water ratio. When the Jewish chemist, Sonnstadt, 
in 1858, announced his discovery of a method of 
evaporating large bodies of water very rapidly, with 
the additional discovery that every ton of sea water 
contained 1214 grains of silver and I grain of gold, 
he had in. fact given to the worl’ of commerce the true 
ratio between the two precious metals. But it at- 
tracted no attention at the time because silver was 
then in the ascendant. I was in India a servant of 
a railway, and. as the railway had covenanted to pay 
me in silver rupees, I received every month a premium 
because I was paid .in gold. I have felt, as the 
Hindu must feel, that the alleged demonetization of 
silver by the English government was a piece of 
atrocious dishonesty which ought to have aroused the 
moral consciousness of the civilized world. England 
reckoned apparently with aecuracy that all govern- 
ments would be silent accomplices because of the great 
profit of baying silver at a low rate, coining it, and 
issuing it at par. 

From the first the well-trained English writers in 
this country, as soon as they had received the wink 
of authority, began to prate of the cart-wheel dollar, 
and declared that the ratio of silver to gold was 
not 15% to 1. but 40 to 1. Step by step the English 
governmen*. through the action of the Privy Council, 
forced the price of bar silver down to two shillings 
the ounce. For the Privy Council draws due-bills on 
India three times a month for the fixed charges of 
administration, the cost of the army of occupation, 
the guarantee of dividends on Indian railways, and 
some other matters. This necessitates the fixing of 
the value of the rupee, and the Privy Council has 
fixed it with a vengeance. Is it any wonder that the 
Hindus of the baboo class are disloyal to frenzy? For 
remember that the action of England is purely ar- 
bitrary, is not based upon any general assent by other 
nations, and is opposed to the scientific ratio of 12% 
to 1 discovered by Sonnstadt. It is not only that silver 
is now two-fifths of its former value, but that gold in 
spite of its forbidding and portentous accumulations 
is still overvalued, for the English government is 
faithful to its programme of 40 to 1. The price of an 
ounce of bar silver is now less than two shillings, and 
the price of an ounce of ingot gold is an infinitesimal 
fraction less than seventy-eight shillings. Divide this 
by two shillings, and you get the ratio 39 to 1. This 
is in itself a dreadful wrong to all silver-producing 
countries, and it should shock the conscience of every 
honest man. 

But the engineer is hoist with his own petard. The 

practical, unscrupulous citizens of the world, compre- 
hending that silver was undervalued and gold over- 
valued, not through a mistaken policy, but through 
a malignant and dishonest purpose, abandoned silver- 
mining and have developed gold-mining upon a scale 
which dwarfs all previous coneeptions of its possibili- 
ties. And the end perhaps igtnot yet, for chemistry 
may have new surprises in store for us. The result 
has been an increase in the cost of living which hurts 
the poor of England even more than the poor of this 
city. The remedy is not in attacks upon the corpora- 
tions that furnish the staple commodities of life. L 
hold that the New York World in particular has ren- 
dered no service to this community by its warfare on 
beef barons and milk companies. To wrest laws 
from their main intent to carry a point that is ur- 
gent for the moment is poor statesmanship, even though 
it has the countenance of President Taft. The evil is 
caused obviously by gold inflation, and the remedy 
must be sought for by the application of the sea-water 
ratio. 

It is not generally understood that one of the two 
precious metals, preferably silver, must be valued by 
fiat, and then the others’ value is fixed by the ratio. 
Since the influence of England is so overwhelming 
in this city, let us see what was done in that country 
in olden times. The price of an ounce of silver was 
settled Year by year at a king’s assize of silver. It 
was lowest in the reign of King John in the twelfth 
century, and this was because the great crusade in the 
time of his brother Richard of the Lion Heart had 
drained the country of its money. The Italian and 
Greek cities had been enriched, and England, France, 
Normandy, and Aquitaine had been impoverished. The 
lowest assize. of silver was two shillings and eight 
pence, or sixty-four cents. The price increased as the 
finances of western Europe increased, until suddenly 
Peru-and Mexico began to send millions yearly to the 
Old World. Then every year there was trouble at the 
king’s assize, for people began to speculate on the two 
precious metals with vicissitudes that compelled offi- 
cials to be statesmen. Silver at one assize was fixed 
at eight shillings the ounce, or $1.92 in our money. 
Then in the reign of Henry the Eighth of the Tudor 
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line—the best dynasty that England eyer boasted— 
it was settled by royal fiat that silver should be five 
shillings the ounce at the royal mints for all time, 
and that there should be no more assizes. Though that 
price is certainly too high, yet the settlement of the 
vexed question was an immense boon to merchants and 
manufacturers, and England prospered. How England 
has fared since the satanic demonetization future his- 
torians will tell in terms that will make English 
cheeks crimson with shame. 

We must fix the price of an ounce of silver by 
Congressional fiat: In my own opinion the present 
price (alleged) of $1.29 is too high. Perhaps one 
dollar is as nearly right as we can come. But our 
mints must give it irrespective of the market price 
which is rigged by the Privy Council of England. Then 
the price of an ounce of gold would be 12% times, or 
let_us say in round numbers 13 times. This would 
make it $13 instead of $20. 70, as at present. The 
result would be that only the most prolific gold- 
mines could be worked, and it is more than probable 
that the yield of the year after the establishment of 
mint prices on the sea-water-ratio scale would be 
less than 30 millions, instead of 100 millions. It is 
probable that all the nations of the Latin Union, and 
Spain and all the Spanish-American republies, and in 
the East, China and Japan, would join us. The Arabs 
are very partial to the big silver piece, and if Ger- 
many wishes to have matters go smoothly in her near- 
East railway speculations, the Kaiser must coin a 
trade-dollar. 

Why not make the dollar cosmopolitan? If we form 
a dollar league, accepting the five-frane and five lira 
pieces as identical, we might, by using the same ob- 
verse in all lands pertaining to the league, and re- 
stricting national emblems to the reverse, 1s te a money 
of currency that would be universal. The best obverse 
would be that of the First French Republie with its 
three splendidly modelled figures of Liberty, Equality, 
and Fraternity. The truth is that the French in 
some of their coins have equalled the high standard 
of the Hellenistic tetradrachmas. Of course, money of 
account. would be gold, must be gold, and perhaps a 
five-ounce ingot or $65 piece would be the most suit- 
able. It stands to reason that sums of a certain 
amount must be paid in money of account, so that the 
Chilean or Argentine gentleman visiting this city could 
spend his local silver only for sums less than the 
amount to be determined as the limit for the universal 
dollar. I am, sir, 

Epwarp RupoLtr GARCZYNSKI. 


“THE VALOR OF IGNORANCE ” 
Denver, Couo., February 17, gto. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Srr,—Mr. Harold B. Smith’s letter of 12th inst. 
HarpPer’s WEEKLY expresses the sentiment of a large 
number of our people who are full of the “ valor of 
ignorance.” When we have a standing army of one 
million men we will be secure from attack from 
abroad. The money to support the army is spent at 
home, besides giving employment to live young men 
who find no opening for their talents when through 
school. What nation dares to attack the German Em- 
pire? The German Emperor wants war, but they all 
back down when he shows his teeth. Our fighting 
President Roosevelt, with no army to compete with the 
Japs, ordered ’Frisco to educate the Japs. In 1814 
Washington was burned by the British because we had 
no large army to prevent invasion. 

The Mexican War was won by our standing army. 
It was ready, and large enough for the purpose. Mexi- 
cans cannot. fight like Japs. In 1860 no standing 
army, no guns, a year before we were ready, and then 
no Officers that could handle large numbers of men, 
therefore the private got the worst of it on both sides. 

When the Maine was destroyed we were not ready. 
Dewey was short of ammunition when the Germans 
insulted him at Manila. Had Germany joined Spain 
then we would have had a busy time of it. General 
Homer Lea has answered all of H. B. Smith’s argu- 
ments in his wonderful book The Valor of Igno- 
rance. If you would publish a sketch of the career of 
General Homer Lea it would satisfy the curiosity of 
a number of readers of his book. I am, sir, 

F. L. West. 


COMPLETE SOLUTION OF THE CURRENCY 
PROBLEM 
T'o the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Str,—Your comment on the various currency 
schemes in this week's HARPER’S WEEKLY is good, 
but say! “ What fools these mortals be!” Suppose 
the people knew a little something, how long would 
they be the sport o#private bankers? Would they not 
take such an important matter as the circulating 
medium of this great nation, the control of the vital 
fluid of this land of the people, out of the hands of 
private parties and manage it themselves? Call for 
the demonetization of all forms of United States cur- 
rency on and after January 1, 1911, and making all 
not returned for redemption on or before that time 
void, substituting for the present currency government 
legal-tender notes of a volume sufficiently large to do 
away with the present economie credit schemes, de- 
signed to enrich the scheming bankers, establish a 
central bank of issue with post-office saving, loan, and 
discount institutions throughout the country, with in- 
terest at one-half of one per cent. to cover cost of 
issuance and expense of managing the system, making 
it a felony for any private party to loan money at 
more than one per cent., the post-office savings-bank 
raising and paying one-half or one per cent. Along 
this line lies the salvation of the people, and the 
elimination of the most dangerous of all the selfish 
private monopolistic organizations in existence. This 
is hastily written by a mudsill, but contains thought 
based on eternal truth and a square deal for all, and 
fixed up in a scholarly way ought to catch the people 
if they are not all damn fools and willing to be the 
sport of scheming rascals who have them in derision. 

I am, sir, 
Tue COMMONEST COMMONER. 
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he Downfall of Cannon 


THE STORY OF THE DRAMATIC TWENTY-SIX HOURS IN THE CAPITOL WHICH RESULTED 
IN THE DEFEAT OF THE REPUBLICAN “REGULARS” BY THE “INSURGENTS” AND THE 


DEPOSITION 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT FOR 


Wasuincron, D. C. 

OSEPH GURNEY CANNON has run 
his course, There can be no doubt 
about that. His power and prestige 
as Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives received its death hurt 
“on the afternoon and evening of 
Thursday, March 17, 1910. At the 
end ot the yapping, snarling, bitter, 
and dramatic twenty-six-hours ses- 
sion of the House, which began on March 17th at noon 
and ended at two o’clock on the afternoon of the fol- 
lowing day, Mr. Cannon’s business was done. The 
veriest political tyro who sat in the chamber that 
night knew that the so-called Republican insurgents, 
who have. been seeking and planning Mr. Cannon’s 
downfall for a long time, had finally accomplished 
their end. After that twenty-six hours of sharp and 
bitter recrimination between Republicans, it did not 
matter whether the rules committee was enlarged 
and the Speaker specifically excluded from his mem- 
bership, as provided in the resolution of Representa- 
tive Norris, and which was the club used to batter the 
Speaker down. 

There was a breaking-up of the deep. It became 
plain then to the members of the House that, what- 
ever the fate of the Norris resolution, the Cannon 
organization in the chamber had received hurts from 
which it would never recover. That, after all, was 
the end sought. It was made clear that the old order 
of things had changed, and that whether Mr. Cannon 
was deposed and excluded from the rules committee. 
or whether he retained his place and the semblance 
of his power, all real authority had departed from 
him. Never again while he sat in the chair was he 
to be the unquestioned source and centre of power 
and authority in the House. 

The flare-up and the breaking of old ties and bonds 
of allegiance was bound to come. The curious thing 
is that nobody recognized it when it came or realized 
how near it was until the storm burst over the House 
Ever sinee a_ period antedating the Congressional 
elections of 1908 Mr. Cannon’s record as Speaker of 
the House and his personality have lain like a dam 
athwart the stream of public opinion. In the begin- 
ning the stream was small and trickling, but it has 
steadily risen and gathered pressure and strength 
against the obstruction. There is no need or desire 
here to inquire into the merits or the demerits of the 
public sentiment against Mr. Cannon. It suffices for 
the present purpose to know that it existed and that 
it has steadily risen and gained strength. Mr. Cannon 
was elected Speaker, and the rules of the House were 
saved from revision not without great difficulty and 
sme reprehensible underhand work last March. The 
Republicans who voted against him then for the 
Speakership and who voted for a revision of the rules 
which govern the procedure of the House were: 

Against Cannon for Speaker—Carey, Morse, Len- 
root, Nelson, Cooper, and Kopp, Wisconsin; Hubbard, 





Iowa: Davis and Lindbergh, Minnesota; Murdock, 
Kansas; Poindexter. Washington. 


Against the existing rules—Carey, Cooper, David- 
son, Kopp, Kustermann, Lenroot, Morse, and Nelson, 
Wisconsin; Davis, Lindbergh, Steenerson, and Vol- 
stead, Minnesota; Fowler, New Jersey; Gardner and 
Lovering, Massachusetts; Good, Haugen, Hubbard, 
Kendall, Pickett, and Woods, Iowa; Gronna, North 
Dakota; Hayes, California; Hinshaw, Kinkaid, and 
Norris, Nebraska; Hollingsworth and Johnson, Ohio; 
Madison and Murdock, Kansas; and Poindexter, Wash- 
ington. 

The opening of the present regular session of Con- 
gress last December found this group of Republican 
members from Western States united and determined 
in their opposition to the rule of Speaker Cannon, to 
whose methods they had given the name “ Cannonism.” 

They were equally clear regarding the reforms which 
they desired to see effected in House procedure. They 
were not disposed to accept present conditions quietly, 
because their small numbers gave them little hope of 
immediate success in overthrowing the House “ or- 
ganization.” They could never be brought to agree 
with some of the “insurgents” from Eastern States 
that active efforts to revise the House rules and with 
them the Speaker’s enormous power should be post- 
poned until the next session or the next Congress. 
They have not done much this winter until the pres- 
ent dramatic and effective revelation of the strength 
their propaganda had attained. But all the time the 
sedition and treason against the Speaker which they 
have been preaching and teaching in their districts 
and through the country was having its effect. It 
began to be reflected in the fears and attitude of 
other members of Congress who had been among Mr. 
Cannon’s loyal supporters. There came to be recog- 
nized in the House a group of “near insurgents.” 
They were not real insurgents, but they began to 
show a disposition to act with the real insurgents 
because of what they had heard from their home dis- 
tricts, where the propaganda of the open and avowed 
enemies of Cannon had begun strongly to affect the 
minds of their constituencies. These near insurgents 
hated to break with Cannon, but still worse they dis- 
liked to carry any handicap in the race for re-election 
which most of them will make in the coming No- 
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vember. They began to say, some publicly, some 
privately, that they would never again vote for Mr. 
Cannon for Speaker. They were in a shifting, un- 
stable condition of mind. What they would do in 
ease of sharp and sudden pressure was not clearly 
known. It began to be sensed about the Capito] that 
Mr. Cannon was losing or had lost control over the 
Republican membership of the House; that a majority 
of them would no longer implicitly and blindly obey 
the behests and wishes of the “ organization.” 

This was the state of mind in the House when 
the train of events was laid which led up to the 
staggering, smashing blow at the Speaker, and the 
dramatic revelations of last week when it was dis- 
closed to the whole country, practically without warn- 
ing, how insecure was Mr. Cannon’s grasp on_ the 
sceptre of authority. It is worth while setting down 
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Speaker Joseph G. Cannon 


DEFEATED BY THE “ INSURGENTS ” AS AUTOCRAT OF 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


in their order the events of last week, when the House 
insurrection became a Republican revolution, and an 
explosion that had threatened for weeks finally burst. 
The first skirmish was fought on Tuesday, March 
15th, when a combination of Republican insurgents 
and Democrats recommitted the legislative, executive, 
and judicial appropriation bill, and out of pure 
wantonness struck out the provision making an ap- 
propriation for the maintenance of automobiles sup- 
plied by a generous government for the personal use 
of Speaker Cannon and Vice-President Sherman. For 
the first time the Cannon organization was defeated 
by superior strategy. On the following day, Wednes- 
day, March 16th, Representative Crumpacker, of In- 
diana, asked consideration for a resolution, in itself 
unimportant, relating to the taking of the census. He 
urged that he could insist on a consideration because 
the Constitution makes the taking of the census 
mandatory, and therefore the constitutional privi- 
lege attachinz to legislation relating to the census 
transcends all rules. Again a combination of insur- 
gent Republicans refused to consider the resolution on 
the ground that it would have been an infraction of 
the calendar Wednesday rule, a hard-won privilege 
secured when the present Congress was organized at 
the heginning of the extraordinary session last March. 
But on the day following (Thursday of last week), 
when the resolution was again brought up and the con- 
stitutional privilege urged anew, the House consented 
to consider it and it promptly passed. Speaker Can- 
non said: “As an individual, the Chair’s belief is 
that the House has power to do anything that a 
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majority desires to do, whether it is in conformity 
with the Constitution or not.” 

In less than an hour the Speaker and the champions 
of the plea of constitutional privilege were taken at 


their word. The action on the Crumpacker resolu- 
tion, the Republican insurgents insisted, gave the 


House a new rule: the rule that business prescribed 
by the Constitution is privileged, despite any rule. 
The Constitution provides that the House may make 
its rules of procedure. Therefore, they argued, a 
resolution relating to the rules would enjoy the con- 
stitutional privilege. Even if it did not, had not 
Speaker Cannon just declared explicitly that “the 
House has power to do anything that a majority de- 
sires to do, whether it is in conformity with the Con- 
stitution or not.” 

Representative Norris realized that the day and 
hour of insurgent salvation had come. Norris is a 
fighting Republican from Nebraska. He came to the 
present Congress with a bare margin of twenty-two 
votes over his Democratic opponent. His one end 
aud aim has been to diffuse the power lodged in the 
Speakership and to pluck down Mr. Cannon from his 
high place. He has been the real parliamentary 
leader of the insurgents at almost every crisis. He 
is a shrewd, hard-headed man with endurance in con- 
troversy and the will to fight. He pulled out of his 
pocket, where it had long rested, a resolution increas- 
ing the important Committee on Rules to fifteen mem- 
bers and specifically excluding the Speaker from its 
membership. He demanded recognition for the im- 
mediate consideration of this as a proposal entitled 
to the highest constitutional privilege. Mr. Dalzell of 
Pennsylvania, the Speaker’s right-hand man in the 
House “ organization,” was instantly on his feet to 
make the point that the resolution was out of order. 
Mr. Norris retorted that the resolution was in order, 
not under the rules, but under the constitutional privi- 
lege that had just been established by the action on 
the Crumpacker resolution. 

At once began the debate, or rather controversy, 
which lasted all that day, all night, and until two 
o’clock in the afternoon of the following day. Technic- 
ally the discussion was on the point of order which 
had been made against the Norris resolution that 
it was not constitutionally privileged. The Cannon 
men, or “regulars,” declared that, whereas the Con- 
stitution is mandatory in requiring census legislation, 
it is only permissive as to the House making its rules. 
The insurgents argued that “may” in this connection 
was manifestly equivalent to “ shall,” and carried the 
constitutional privilege, Very soon, however. the real 
feelings that animated the opposing Republican fac- 
tions broke through and came to the surface. Mr. 
Norris abandoned his position that his resolution was 
introduced under the guise of constitutional privi- 
lege. He said: “When the House went on record 
that the census proposition was in order, it was not in 
accordance with my individual views. I did not be- 
lieve it was privileged, But this must follow as a 
logical result. . . . I am not responsible for the posi- 
tion in which the House has placed itself; but to be 
consistent, it seems to me this resolution will have to 
be held privileged the same as the others.” 

Other members, as Mr. Dalzell put it, were “ brutal- 
ly frank.” They did not claim that the question was 
privileged. They said in substance, it was a question 
that the majority could make a question of privilege. 
In fine, they took the Speaker at his word that the 
House could do anything that a majority desired to 
do, whether in conformity with the Constitution or 
not. 

In no time at all it was plain as daylight that 
the Speaker and his followers were not in control of 
the House. The Speaker, of course, could make a 
ruling either in favor of considering the Norris pro- 
posal or of rejecting it. If he should rule that it was 
privileged, it would be adopted by the combined votes 
of the insurgents and the Democrats. This was plain to 
him, as well as to every other member of the House. 
If, on the‘other hand, the Speaker should decide that 
it was not in the catalogue of privileged legislation, 
the House, by the same vote, would sustain an appeal 
from his decision and the ruling would be reversed. 
The way then would be absolutely open for the vote 
on the resolution itself, and Speaker Cannon, deprived 
of his authority as chairman of the rules committee, 
or as even a member of it, would be shorn of much of 
his power. The Speaker of the House, however, is 
not obliged to announce a ruling until he sees fit. 
Mr. Cannon did not see fit and the deadlock was on. 

Theoretically, the members of the House explained 
to the Speaker for twenty-six hours how he ought to 
rule on the point of order. Actually, Mr. Cannon was 
afraid to rule because he knew it meant defeat. That 
was the conclusion sought to be driven home in the 
public mind by the insurgent Republicans. Whether 
the Norris resolution was adopted or not did not so 
much matter. When the Speaker confessed, by his 
inaction for twenty-six hours, that he could not con- 
fidently appeal to the Republican membership of the 
House with any hope that his appeal would be heard, 
his prestige was shattered. Whether the rules com- 
mittee was enlarged or not, the insurgent Republicans 
had gained a great point; they had bearded the 

(Continued on page 33) 
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THE REMARKABLE ORGANIZATION WHICH, INITIATED BY A 
POPULAR SOLDIER, HAS SET YOUNG ENGLAND MILITARY-MAD 


LONDON CORRESPONDENT FOR 






eee NE of the commonest sights in Eng- 
=o land, on a Saturday afternoon 
especially. is that of groups of boys 
elad in khaki, with loose flannel 
shirts, knickers, bare knees, cowboy 
hats, haversacks, and long staffs. 
They look like a cross between toy 
soldiers, juvenile football-players, 
and miniature mountaineers. You 
will come across them at this time of year on nearly 
every open space or public common, playing their eso- 
terie games. In summer and during the holidays you 
may find them camping out, clambering up mountains, 
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Lieut.-Gen. Sir R. Baden-Powell, founder of the scouts 


plunging into woods, giving public exhibitions of their 
skill. I had often noticed them in the past year or two 
marching in patrols of seven or eight through the 
streets of London with a military swing and precision, 
and their briskness and cleanness and intentness, their 
politeness if one stopped to question them, had _ re- 
peatedly struck my fancy. But it is only now that I[ 
have learned something of their why and wherefore and 
of the movement that has brought them into being; 
and having learned it, I hasten to communicate it to the 
readers of HARPER’S WEEKLY, in the hope that Ameri- 
cans may find in it a hint or two very well worth 
their acting upon. If there is such a thing—I believe 
there is—as the Problem of the American Boy, then 
here is its solution; and a most wholesome, invigo- 
rating and ingenious solution it is. 

These martial-looking youngsters are the Boy Scouts 
of England, and the eredit for their existence as an 
organization belongs to Lieutenant-General Sir Baden- 
Powell. “ B-P”—to give him the name by which he 
is kuown all over the Empire—is himself one of the 
ablest officers and quite the ablest scout in the British 
army; and his spirited and ingenious defence of 
Mafeking was one of the brightest incidents of the 
Boer War. It was during the siege of Mafeking that 
the first corps of Boy Scouts was organized. “ B- 
P's” chief staff-officer, Lord Edward Cecil, got to- 
gether the boys in the village, put them in uniform, 
drilled them, and used them for carrying orders and 
messages, keeping lookout, and acting as orderlies 
and so on—thus adding to the strength of the 
firing-line by releasing the grown-up men who had 
hitherto been employed on these duties. At the end 


of 1907 “ B-P ” in a series of lectures in different 
parts of England suggested that scouting should be 





By Sydney Brooks 


taken up by the various societies and organizations 
that concerned themselves with the welfare of boys. 
The idea met with a success so immediate and wide- 
spread that in order to give the movement a general 
uniformity a new organization, called The Boy 
Scouts, with permanent headquarters and an official 
staff, had to be formed. Recruits have continued to 
pour in, and there are to-day probably 150,000 boy 
scouts in Great Britain alone, and as many more in 
other parts of the Empire. 

So much for the history of the movement. Now 
for its spirit and workings. Any number of boys, 
between the ages of ten and eighteen, may agree to 
enroll themselves as boy scouts, paying two cents a 
week each to the common fund. But before being 
allowed to join the organization every boy must pass 
certain tests. He must know the Scouts’ laws and 
signs and salute; he must know the composition of 
the Union Jack and the right way to fly it; and he 
must know how to tie four common knots. If he 
passes these tests he is permitted to take the Scouts’ 
oath. The oath is as follows: “On my honor | 
promise that I will do my best (1) To do my duty 
to God and the King; (2) To help other people at 
all times; (3) To obey the Scout Law.” The Scouts’ 
motto is “ Be Prepared.” and the recruit is informed 
that this means that he must always be in a state 
of readiness in mind and body to do his duty; that 
he must have disciplined himself to be obedient to 
every order and must have thought out beforehand 
any accident or situation that might occur so that he 
will know the right thing to do at the right moment; 
and that he must train his body in strength and ae- 
tivity so that he will be able to do it. 

The Seout Law is comprised in nine articles: 

(1) A Seout’s Honor is .to be Trusted.—It a 
scout says “On my honor it is so,” that means that 
it is so, just as if he had taken a most solemn oath. 
Similarly, if a scout officer says to a scout, “1 trust 
you on your honor to do this,” the scout is bound 
to carry out the order to the very best of his ability 
and to let nothing interfere with his doing so. If a 
scout breaks his honor by telling a lie, or by not 
carrying out an order exactly when trusted on his 
honor to do so, he may be directed to hand over his 


scout badge, and never to wear it again. He may 
also be directed to cease to be a seout. 

(2) A Scout is Loyal to the King, and to his 
officers, to his parents. his country, and his eni- 


ployers. He must stick to them through thick and 
thin against any one who is their enemy or who even 
talks badly of them. 

(3) A Scout’s Duty is to be Useful and to Help 
Others.—And he is to do his duty before anything 
else, even though he gives up his own pleasure or 
comfort or safety to do it. When in difficulty to 
know which of two things to do, he must ask him- 
self, “ Which is my duty?”—that is, ‘“‘ Which is best 
for other people?”—and do that one. He must “ Be 
Prepared” at any time to save life or to help in- 
jured persons. And he must try his best to do a 
good turn to somebody every day. 

(4) A Scout is a Friend to All and a Brother to 
Every Other Scout.—Thus, if a scout meets another 
scout, even though a stranger to him, he must speak 
to him, and help him in any way that he can, either 
to carry out the duty he is then doing, or by giving 
him food, or, as far as possible, anything that he may 
be in want of. A scout must never be a snob. A 
snob is one who looks down upon another because 
he is poorer, or who is poor and resents another be- 
cause he is rich. A scout accepts the other man as 
he finds him and makes the best of him. “ Him,” the 
boy scout, was ealled by the Indians, “ Little friend 
of all the world,” and that is the name that every 
scout should earn for himself. 

















The close of a day’s manoeuvres 
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(5) A Scout is Courteous—that is, he is polite to 
all—but especially to women and children and old 
people and invalids, cripples, ete. And he must not 
take any reward for being helpful or courteous. 

(6) A Scout is a Friend to Animals.—He should 
save them as far as possible from pain, and should 

















Boy sccuts pra tising life-saving 


not kill any animal unnecessarily, even if it is only 
a fly. Willing an animal for food is allowable. 

(7) A Scout Obeys Orders of his parents, patrol 
leader, or scoutmaster without question. Even if he 
vets an order he does not like he must do as soldiers 
and sailors do; he must carry it out all the same 
because it is his duty; and after he has done it he 

















Making a mattress of ferns 


can come and state his reasons against it. But he 
must carry out the order at once. 

(8) A Scout Smiles and Whistles under all cir- 
cumstances. When he gets an order he should obey 
it cheerily and readily, not in a slow, hang-dog sort 
of way. Scouts never “grouse” at hardships, nor 
whine at one another, nor swear when put out, A 
scout goes about with a smile on and whistling. It 
cheers him and cheers other people, especially in 
time of danger. for he keeps it up then all the same. 
The punishment for swearing or using bad language 
is, for each offence, a mug of cold water to be poured 
down the offender’s sleeve by the other scouts. 

(9) A Scout is Thrifty—that is, he saves every 
penny he can and puts it into the bank, so that he 
may heve money to keep himself when out of work, 
and thus not make himself a burden to others; or 
that he may have money to give away to others 
when they need it. 

Such is the law which each scout binds himself 
to observe. A patrol consists of a patrol leader, 
corporal, and six or eight scouts, and three patrols 
are sufticient to form a troop. Each patrol has a 
different name and call. Thus, while a troop may be 
known as the Sixth London Troop, its patrols may 
be named, supposing there to be three of them, 
Wolf, Cat, and Bull. and an imitation of the cries 
made by these animals would form a secret call 
among the members of the respective patrols, The 
patrol leader and corporal are the two smartest boys 
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in each patrol; if they are also the oldest, so much 
the better. At the head of the troop of three or more 
patrols is the scoutmaster. who must be over twenty 
years of age, who can enroll scouts and discharge 
them, and in whom are vested very considerable 
powers of discipline. The scouts forming a troop are 
expected to provide themselves with a uniform and 
equipment, though those who cannot afford to do 
so are allowed to dress as they please. They hire @ 
elub-room, or one is lent or given to them by local 
sympathizers, the scouts themselves doing the clean- 
ing and decorating, and sometimes even making the 
furniture. It is in the club-room that the = scout- 
master instructs the boys in their business both by 
little lectures and by practical demonstrations, and 
expounds to them the meaning of the Scout Law. 

On becoming a member of a patrol a boy remains 
for one month on probation as a “ tenderfoot.” He is 
only awarded the second-class scout’s badge after 
passing the following tests: (1) Elementary knowl- 
edge of first aid and bandaging. (2) Signalling, 
elementary knowledge of semaphore or Morse alpha- 
bet. (3) Tracking half a mile in twenty-five minutes; 
or, if in a town, deseribing satisfactorily the contents 
of one shop-window out of four, observed for one 
minute each. (4) Going a mile in twelve minutes at 
“seouts’ pace.” (5) Laying and lighting a_ fire, 
using not more than two matches. (6) Cooking 
quarter of a pound of meat and two potatoes with- 
out cooking utensils other than the regulation billy. 
(7) Having at least sixpence in a savings-bank. (8) 
Knowing. the sixteen principal points of the compass. 
To obtain a first-class seout’s badge a boy must in 
addition be able to swim fifty yvards—unless the doc- 
tor forbids it: to show that he has a shilling in the 
bank; to send and receive a message either in sema- 
phore or Morse at the rate of sixteen letters a 
minute; to go on foot to a point seven miles away 
and return and write a report on his journey; to de- 
seribe or show the proper means of saving life in 
vase of fire, drowning, sewer gas, runaway carriage: 
to cook satisfactorily two selected dishes, or skin and 
cook a rabbit, or pluck and cook a bird; to read a 
map correctly and draw an intelligible rough sketch 
map; to point out a compass direction without the 
help of a compass; to judge distance, size, numbérs, 
and height within twenty-five per cent. error; to use 
an axe for felling or trimming light timber or, as 
an alternative, to produce an article of carpentry, 
joinery, or metal-work made by himself satisfactorily ; 
and to bring a tenderfoot trained by himself in the 
points required for a tenderfoot. 

This sounds a formidable list of accomplishments, 
but it is astonishing how quickly boys master them 
and how eager they are to go on and win the extra 
badges awarded for special proficiency. Thus, to 
gain the: ambulance badge a boy must know the 
proper fireman’s way of lifting or dragging an in- 
sensible person, must be able to improvise a stretcher 
and fling a life-line, must show the position of the 
main arteries, must demonstrate how to stop bleeding 
from vein or artery, must prove that he can impro- 
vise splints, diagnose and bind a fractured limb, must 
show how to induce artificial respiration, must be 
able to bandage an injury, must show how to 
deal with choking, burning, poison, or grit in the 
eye, and must have a satisfactory general knowledge 
of the laws of health and sanitation. 

The most coveted badge of all, perhaps, the stalker’s 
badge is only awarded if a scout can produce a 
series of twenty photographs of wild animals or wild 
birds taken from life and developed or printed by 
himself; or if he has dried, mounted, and correctly 
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kitehen; and to build a hut suitable for three occu- 
pants. For the signaller’s badge a scout must pass 
tests in both sending and receiving messages in 
semaphore and Morse at twenty-four letters per 
minute; must give and read signals by sound; must 
make correct smoke and flame signals with fire; and 
must be able to give the proper sigtials, as in infan- 


. 


sonal risk, or for twenty various good deeds, such 
as stopping a runaway horse, helping at a fire, ete. 
It will be seen from all this that the Boy Seout 
movement fetches a wide compass. It makes a boy 
develop every power, virtue, and faculty that he has; 
it teaches him patriotism and chivalry; it enormously 
sharpens his sense of observation and deduction; it 

















A march past of boy scouts in London 


try training, to show the presence of the enemy. The 
seaman’s badge can only be won by a boy who can 
tie eight knots rapidly in the dark or blindfolded ; 
fling a rope coil; row a boat single-handed, punt it 
with a pole, scull it over the stern, steer it when 
rowed by others, bring it alongside properly and 
make it fast: box the compass and read a chart; 
state direction by the stars and sun; show weather 
wisdom and knowledge of the tides; swim fifty yards 
with trousers, socks, and shirt on; climb a rope or 
pole of fifteen feet; sew and darn a shirt and trousers; 
understand the general principle of marine engines 
and steam or hydraulic wineh; and name the dif- 
ferent national fiags and rigs of sailing-vessels and 
classes of men-of-war. To gain the cyclist’s badge a 
scout must be able to repair punctures, ete., read a 
map, repeat correctly a verbal message, and sign a 
certifieate showing that he owns a bicycle in good 
working order and is willing to use it in the service 


turns him into an efficient, handy, all-round member 
of society, making the most of whatever aptitudes he 
possesses, and training him to manliness, hardihood, 
and clean living. It happily blends the romance and 
eternal make-believe of boyhood with its passion for 
doing things. A boy who has risen to be a first-class 
scout has in him the makings of a Kim, a Sherlock 
Holmes, an Admirable Crichton, a great hero, and a 
great citizen. He is able to shift for himself and to 
take care of himself under all circumstances; he is 
prepared for anything; he is kind, thrifty, helpful; 
he is invaluable at a time of emergency or accident; 
he is the embodiment of practical knowledge and _ re- 
source as well as of gentlemanliness. And the Boy 
Scout movement effects all this partly by teaching, 
but mainly by example, practice, games, competitions, 
camping-out, and a hundred other ingenious devices— 
all carried out under the direction of the scoutmaster, 
at a minimum cost, with each boy playing his allotted 
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Reveille at the camp at Folkestone—where Caesar also camped 


named sixty species of wild flowers, ferns, or grasses; 
or if he has done colored drawings of twenty flowers, 
ferns, or grasses, or twelve sketches from life of ani- 
mals or birds; or if he is able to name sixty dif- 
ferent kinds of animals, insects, reptiles, or birds in a 
museum or zoological garden, and give particulars 
of the lives and habits, appearance and markings 
of twenty of them. For the pioneer’s badge a 
scout must prove his ability to fell a nine-inch tree 
or seaffolding pole, neatly and quickly; to tie eight 
kinds of knots quickly in the dark or blindfolded; 
to build a model bridge or derrick; to lash spars 
properly together for scaffolding; to make a camp 
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of the government, in case of emergency, for carry- 
ing despatches, ete. A boy who wishes to win the 
marksman’s badge must score not less than 114 
points in thirty shots, and must show himself a 
good judge of distance on unknown ground; and the 
badge of master-of-arms is given to a scout who 
shows proficiency in three out of these six subjects— 
single stick, boxing, jiu-jitsu, wrestling, quarter-staff, 
and fencing. Besides thése badges, medals are also 
awarded (1) for saving life at risk to one’s own; (2) 
for saving life or helping to save life without risk to 
self, but where life might have been lost; and (3) 
for meritorious service, assisting the police at per- 
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Studying the compass, a cardinal point in the scout’s education 


part and learning by doing. A week of camping-out 
when all the arrangements: have to be made by the 
boys themselves—-the site selected, the tents pitched, 
the food provided and cooked, and so on—is an edu- 
cation in itself in common sense, competency, disci- 
pline, and love of nature. So, too, with all the other 
arts and accomplishments of the boy scouts—the 
tracking, the lessons in observation, the signalling, 
the woodcraft, the seamanship—actual demonstration 
and participation are the basis of them all. I do not 
wonder at the prodigious success of the movement. 
I only wonder it was not invented long ago and that, 
being invented, it does not spread over the globe. 
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hrough the “Black Laundry” 


THE ELIMINATION OF THE “SCALPER,” IN WHOSE OFFICES USED RAILROAD TICKETS WERE PLUGGED, 


BATHED, STAMPED, AND RESOLD MANY TIMES OVER TO PASSENGERS FOR ALL PARTS OF AMERICA 


By Thaddeus S. Dayton 


set. If there is a cut-rate ticket- 
office open in the United States to- 
day, it is either doing business 
> secretly or else im the face of an 
injunctional decree or other order 
of the court. The elimination of the 
‘““sealper” has been accomplished 

“ through the combined efforts of the 
railroads. It has taken seven years to bring about 
this result. 

Up to about twenty years ago ticket-“ scalping ” 
was considered a legitimate business. It was then 
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A typical “scalper’s” office, costing fess than ten 
dollars to open. The rent for these is paid daily 


the custom of many railroads, either regularly or at 
certain seasons of the year when their passenger-trains 
were not filled, to place quantities of their tickets in 
the hands of these brokers and permit them to be sold 
at less than the regular tariff rates. Of course the 
general public was not aware of this, but commercial 
houses, who employed large numbers of travelling 
salesmen and paid out many thousands of dollars a 
year in railroad fares, were quick to take advantage 
of the opportunity to save money and became the most 
valuable customers of the “scalpers.” When there 
was a passenger-traflic war between two or more com- 
peting lines, each marketed the bulk of its “ marked- 
down ” tickets ‘through the “ scalpers,” paying them a 
commission on their sales or arranging their com- 
pensation in some other satisfactory way. For their 
mutual protection the dealers in cut-rate tickets had 
their own organization—the American Ticket Brokers’ 
Association. This also guaranteed their patrons, more 
or less, against loss. 

But the unscrupulous element became larger and 
larger among the ticket-scalpers. The Interstate Com- 
meree Commission, and the legislation which it intro- 
duced, made rate wars less and less frequent, until 
they became almost unknown. This reduced the legiti- 
mate profits of the dealers in cut-rate tickets so much 
that many went out of business. A new crop of them, 
but of a worse type than any that had existed before, 
sprang up in 1893 when the World’s Fair was held at 
Chieago. All the railroads made low rates to this 
great exposition, and a multitude of people from all 
parts of the country visited it. Many of them were 
inexperienced travellers and were easily imposed upon 
or swindled. The railroads began to be flooded with 
all sorts of bad tickets. Some were absolute forgeries ; 
others had been doctored so that their value was en- 
hanced greatly by the erasing of their original desti- 
nations and the substitution of others much farther 
off and in other ways. Prior to that time the dis- 
honest “sealpers” had dared do little more than 
“plug” tickets—fill up the punch marks so that a 
ticket whose time limit had expired would have a new 
lease of life. But in 1893 began the era of fraudulent 
practices on their part which has resulted in the com- 
plete blotting out of the cut-rate ticket broker. 

When. all the railroad and steamship lines in the, 
United States, through their passenger associations, 
organized the Railway Ticket Protective Bureau in 
1903, they estimated that they ‘were losing more than 
a million dollars a year through the frauds practised 
hy “ sealpers.” These crooked sellers of cut-rate tickets 
worked in various ways, all of them ingenious, devious, 
and dishonest. 

Almost any traveller can remember the time, not so 
very long ago, when he could stand at the entrance 
of any important railroad station and count a score 
or more of cut-rate ticket-offices across the way. The 
visual shouts and screams from their gaudy signs 
were louder than the strident cries of the hackmen 
lined up along the sidewalk. They spoke of fares to 
various cities as though they were selling the towns 
themselves. “Chicago Cheap *To-day,” “New Orleans 
for Almost Nothing,” “San Francisco $20,” “ Los 
Angeles Very Low,” was the way some of them read. 

Around the corner or in rooms up-stairs were hidden 
iiway one or more “ laundries ’—the workshops of the 
ticket-forgers who were in the employ of the crooked 
cut-rate offices. In these places, by means of acid 
baths, false dating stamps, and every device that was 


necessary, a ticket that was originally good for but 
ten miles could be changed into one that would carry 
a man a thousand. When an honest bit of pasteboard 
passed in at the door of one of these “ laundries,” it 
did not emerge until it had been disguised so that 
eyen the professional identifiers in the auditors’ offices 
could not recognize it or trace its parentage. One 
sealper openly boasted that if he had a ticket with 
enough coupons attached he could fix it up so that 
it would carry a man around the world. A _ scalper 
now retired, who was in business for thirty-five years 
and had a chain of offices from Bangor, Maine, to San 
Francisco, says that ninety-nine per cent. of the cut- 
rate brokers were dishonest, and that the ease with 
which they used to manipulate railroad tickets and 
enhance their value was remarkable. 

The scalping offices were so arranged as to conceal 
their transactions most effectually. Generally the 
“laundry,” where the tickets were washed in acids 
prior to being fixed up to suit the needs of the cus- 
tomer, was in another building, so that in case of a 
raid on the sealper’s office only a very small portion 
of the “stock ” would fall into the hands of the au- 
thorities, and the place where the forging and the 
counterfeiting were done would not be discovered. In 
Denver and Chicago at least a few of the boldest of 
these dishonest scalpers had the secret room for this 
fraudulent work immediately adjoining their public 
offices, but connected with them only by an innocent- 
looking counter drawer that extended through the wall. 

When a victim appeared and made known his wants 
the scalper would pretend to telephone the railroad 
ticket-office at the station and explain what was de- 
sired. Then he would have the traveller make a small 
deposit and request him to return at a certain hour, 
when the ticket would be ready for him. 

In‘reality the cut-rate man had been talking to his 
confederate in the “laundry” the other side of the 
wall. This expert in alterations never showed him- 
self. During the vassenger’s absence he prepared the 
kind of ticket that was required and before delivery 
would serutinize the prospective purchaser through a 
peephole. If his appearance was satisfactory he would 
signal the man in the office to deliver the ordered 





yond the place to 
which the passenger 
was going, and he re- 
ceived instructions 
either to mail back 
the unused portion 
and get a rebate or 
else to present it at 
the scalper’s - branch 
office in the city to 
which he was going 
and receive it there. 
In any event, the 
ticket would be re- 
turned to the scalper 
and would be prompt- 
ly plugged and alter- 
ed again to suit the 
requirements of the 
next customer. The 
road over whose line 
the ticket was issued 
would have no record 
of carrying the pas- 
senger, as the ticket 
would not be taken 
up, and in this way 
would never reach the 
auditor. These 
tickets worked day 
after day, until the 
paper or pasteboard 
on which they were 
printed was worn out. 
There is record of one 
of them which was 
actually known to 
have heen used 243 
times. 

It was an easy mat- 
ter for one of these experts to turn a ticket that 
had cost fifty cents into one that could be sold 
for ten dollars. Acids for making erasures, rub- 
ber stamps for printing in destinations, conductors’ 
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A forgery issued by 
Denver “scalpers”’ 




















This ticket was used on 243 separate journeys, being altered and plugged 
to suit the requirements of the various passengers who purchased it 


ticket and would put it in the drawer that projected 
through the wall. This sale was generally timed to 
occur ten or fifteen minutes before the man’s train 
left. The ticket invariably read to a destination be- 

















This short-distance ticket was changed to read 
for two persons from New York to Buffalo 
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punches of every pattern for cancelling the figures 
in the margin of the ticket after the regular 
punch marks had been plugged —filled in with 
paper pulp of the same color—false dating stamps, 
and all sorts of mechanical devices for changing tickets 
were included in the paraphernalia of these annexes to 
the brokers’ offices. Filling up the cancelling punches 
with which a conductor would riddle a ticket was one 
of the easiest things they did. By means of colored 
pulp and ink they would restore the printed bit of 
pasteboard to all its pristine freshness, and do it so 
cleverly that only an examination under a powerful 
microscope would reveal the traces of its having been 
plugged. Where ink marks were obliterated they 
would be filled in so that the change would not be 
detected. If the punch marks indicated that the 
ticket had expired, or would do so shortly, these would 
he filled up, and a new punch in the proper place 
would give it another year’s lease of life. Even tickets 
whose limits had been reached years before were 
treated in this way and put into active service again. 
The validating stamp on the back that shows where 
and when the ticket was sold was also altered to 
bring it up to date. Not a point was overlooked, even 
to changing the serial and form number and initial, 
if that was necessary. 

Forging and altering tickets seemed to become a 
mania with these people. The men who worked in the 
“ticket laundries” necessarily were closely confined. 
One of them, who was employed by a St. Louis scalper, 





became a nervous wreck and was taken to an insane 
asylum, While he was there the only way the doctors 
could keep him quiet was to give him pieces of col- 
ored paper, paste, and some of the other paraphernalia 
of the ticket-forger. With these familiar tools he 
would work contentedly all day long, thinking he was 
altering railroad tickets: He was thus engaged when 
he died. 

A man cannot ride in a sleeping-car unless he has 
a first-class ticket. The Pullman agents will not sell 
a berth unless the proper sort of railroad transporta- 
tion is presented. A “scalper” down South sold a 
second-class ticket to 4 young man, and when the lat- 
ter tried to purchase his berth he was refused. His 
attention was called to a paragraph on the ticket which 
said it was not good on sleeping-cars. The young man 
took it back to the broker from whom he purchased it, 
and the latter boldly picked up a pair of shears and 
eut out the objectionable paragraph. Then he pasted 
the two pieces together and the ticket passed muster. 

When there was a world’s fair, or an exposition, 
ora convention, or anything which thousands of peo- 
ple were likely to attend, the ticker broker reaped a 
harvest. It did not matter that the tickets were 
“ jronelad,” that they were printed on “ safety paper,” 
that the general description of the purchaser, even to 
his height and his complexion, were carefully desig- 
nated thereon, and that he had to sign the ticket in- 
dividnally. All these provisions to prevent the ticket 
being transferred were of no avail. The punch marks 
that indicated that it was sold to a man six feet high 
and of blond complexion were carefully filled up, and 
the same ticket was made to answer for a woman 
five feet tall with,dark hair and eyes. 

The ticket-“ sealpers ” had their own language among 
themselves. A passenger was a “rummy”; the ap- 
pliance for redating a ticket was a “dinky.” When 
this change was accomptished the pasteboard was 
known as a “redinked broad ” or a “ ducket.” Filling 
up the punch holes in a ticket was known in the 
vernacular as “ hitting it.” 

The plan of issuing train checks in exchange for 
tickets was tried by many railroads. This rule on some 
roads was that the first conductor should take up the 
ticket and give the passenger a slip on which were 
printed rows of figures representing units, tens, and 
hundreds. The stations along the line were numbered, 
so that if. 150 was punched it would indicate that the 
holder was entitled to ride to a certain station on any 
train on the road. There was ‘nothing on the train 
check to show where he got aboard. The slip was taken 
up by the last conductor. So a broker would get a 
ticket from Toronto, Canada, to Portland, Maine, for 
example, and would sell it to somebody going to 
Montreal. At Montreal the slip would be turned in 
to the broker’s agent for refund and would be sold 
to some one going to a station west of Portland. From 
that office it would be remailed to Montreal and used 
over again indefinitely. Before the weak points in 
this system were discovered the “ sealpers ” had made 
thousands of dollars. 

Many of the “scalpers” found it too much trouble 
to get these tickets back from their clients, and they 
devised a scheme by which they would beat not only 
the railroad, but the passenger. It was one of the 
little jokes of the palmy days of the cut-rate business 
and made “Mr. T. Pump, of Water Street,” one of 
the most familiar names in the United States. This 
fictional character was the scalpers’ “ Mrs. Harris.” 

A “sealper ” would sell a man a ticket reading from 
Chicago, say, to a point fifty or seventy-five miles be- 
yond St. Louis ‘and charge him more than the full 
price for it. The buver’s destination would be St. 
Louis. He would be assured that if he would present 
the unused portion of the ticket to “ Mr. T. Pump” at 
his office in “ Water Street” in that city, he would 
receive a rebate that would make the actual cost of 
his transportation ridiculously small. It is hardly 
necessary to say that, even if the victim did find a 
Water Street in the city where the rebate was to be 
paid, he would never sueceed in locating the “ Mr. T. 
Pump ” who was to give him the money.- But he could 
always find some broker who would take the ticket 
off his hands for twenty-five or fifty cents. 

Experienced travellers know that, as a matter of 
courtesy, a railroad will redeem the unused portions 
of its tickets when they are sent to the General Pas- 
senger Office. The class of people who were accustomed 
to patronize the “ sealpers,” however, apparently were 
not aware of this. The cut-rate men used to get no 
small portion of their supplies from these innocent 
folk. One of these travellers would call on a “ sealper ” 
and offer the unused portion of his ticket for sale. The 
“sealper” would glance at it and drop it through a 
narrow slit into an iron-bound, padlocked box behind 
the counter. Then he would hand the person offering 
the ticket twenty-five cents with an air as though he 
were conferring a favor. He would be surprised at 
any protest and would explain that he had paid for 
the ticket at the established rate of the “ Railroad 
Travelling Ticket Brokers’ Association” (an organiza- 
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tion which did not exist), which rate was a dollar a 
yard. The piece of pasteboard was less than a yard 
long, and he had given the full value that he was 
allowed to pay. If there were more expostulations the 
“ scalper ” would say that he was only a clerk and 
had no key to the iron box, but if the man would come 
back later, when the proprietor was in, the ticket 
would be returned to him. No matter how many 
times the man who had sold the ticket reappeared, 
the proprietor was always out, and finally, through 
weariness, he would go and return no more. 

Another plan that was worked over and over again, 
in Chicago and in New York, was for the ticket broker 
to have one of his clerks take the customer to the 
elevated railroad and put him aboard a train. The 
“ sealper’s” assistant would get the ticket from the 
traveller on the excuse that he wished to hand it to the 
conductor, as he had a secret arrangement with him. 
Then the man would be placed in the elevated train 
and told to sit quietly and say nothing. He would 
do so until the end of the line was reached, when he 
would be put off. Of course he would go back and 
try to find the “ scalper,” but there were so many of 
them that he would never be able to locate the right 
one. At least, none of them ever would acknowledge 
that the ticket had been bought in his place. 

The “scalper’s” principal stock in trade was im- 
pudence and audacity. His knowledge of the railroad 
systems of the country and their ticket forms was only 
equalled by his insight into human nature. He picked 
his patrons—or victims—with unerring skill. He told 
them specious tales of his secret arrangements with 
trainmen and conductors, thus making them parties 
to the fraud he was perpetrating on the railroad and 
in that way effectually sealing their mouths against 
complaint. The audacity of some of these “ scalpers ” 
was beyond belief. In Chicago one day a man looking 
like a farmer entered a cut-rate office and inquired 
for a ticket to Colorado. The time was too short to 
fix one up for him, and the only thing the broker had 
quickly available was a plugged ticket from Chicago 
io Eldon, Iowa. ‘The “sealper” asked the customer 
to wait a moment while he looked up a rate of fare. 
He went into his back room, took a railroad map of 
the United States and a pair of shears, and in less 
than five minutes had cut out all tlie States between 






































The original number was 32133. The desti- 
nation and names of the holders are forgeries 


lowa and Colorado and pasted the map together again, 
so that the Iowa town that he had a ticket for was 
less than half an inch from the Colorado point to 
which the man wished to go. He told his customer 
that it would cost him only a dollar or so to get to 
his destination after he had reached the limit of his 
ticket. He cautioned him to pay his fare on the train 
-—explaining that he had a secret understanding with 
the conductor—and said that if the farmer would slap 
himself on the chest three times and gently crow like 
a rooster when the conductor came along, doubttess the 
conductor would let him ride to Colorado for nothing. 
What happened to this guileless passenger when he 
was put off the train a thousand miles east of his 
destination may be imagined, 

So shameless did these dishonest ticket brokers be- 
come, that a certain number of burglars became special- 


ists in breaking open railroad ticket-oflices and robbing | 


them of large quantities of blank transportation. 
These tickets found a ready sale among the crooked 
cut-rate dealers. It was not at all difficult for them 
to change the form and serial numbers and every- 
thing else that was necessary, so that the stolen tickets 
could not be identified. It was only when they finally 
reached the auditors’ oflices and could not be identified 
by the checkers there that these frauds came to light. 

If a “scalper ” was at all doubtful about a ticket 





passing readily, and 
especially desired his 
customer to get out 
of town, he would 
furnish him with a 
short - distance ticket 
with which to pass the 
gateman at the sta- 
tion and board the 
train. When the 
journey was begun 
and the conductor 
came around the pas- 
senger would present 
the ticket he had 
bought from the 
‘scalper” and keep 
the short-distance one 
in his pocket. The 
conductor, thinking 
that the ticket hand- 
ed to him had passed 
the gateman’s  scru- 
tiny, would be un- 
likely to be suspicious 
of it. 

Even annual and 
trip passes, when they 
fell into the “ scealp- 
ers’” hands, were 
used over and over 
Two tickets pieced to- again. Their num- 


gether under the blot bers and dates were 
changed, as well as 


the names of the 
persons in whose. favor they were issued. Not 
only that, but a pass for a single individual would 
be altered so that it would carry three or four 
or a dozen more simply by adding the words “ and 
six men” or whatever the number might be. The 
‘“ sealpers ” formed spurious railway associations purely 
for the purpose of getting free transportation. Some 
* sealpers ” even went so far as to print and issue 
tickets themselves which were forgeries from start to 
finish. 

When the Railway Ticket Protective Bureau was 
organized, in 1903, the task of eliminating the ticket 
“ sealper ” seemed hopeless. Individual railroads, from 
time to time, had attempted to cope with the evil. All 
sorts of safety tickets and complicated forms and re- 
strictions were attempted, but without success. Every 
new device that the railroads thought of for their 
own protection would be checkmated by the “ scalpers ” 
as soon as it appeared. The Railway Ticket Protective 
Bureau was organized on the same lines as the Amer- 
ican Bankers’ Association and other combinations to 
stamp out fraud. From the very beginning the rail- 
roads pledged themselves to spare no expense to 
climinate ticket-“ sealping.” During the first year of 
the bureau’s existence no one heard of it except those 
most closely connected with it. More than a hundred 
of the cleverest detectives in the bureau’s employ se- 
cured places as clerks in the “ secalpers’” offices and 
worked there day after day until they piled up a 
mass of evidence. It was almost a year before they 
began to make arrests. The “ sealpers” were aroused 
and alarmed. They, too, had plenty of money and 
realized that it was to be a battle to the death. So 
they put up a bitter fight. But State after State 
declared their business illegal, and the criminal prose- 
cutions against them were successful almost invariably. 

Finally the United States Supreme Court, after liti- 
gation that extended over several vears, issued a per- 
petual injunction against any one dealing in’ non- 
transferrable, reduced-fare passenger tickets. This was 
the final blow that put the “ sealpers” out of busi- 
ness. It was delivered last year. To-day the rail- 
roads say that ticket- scalping” in the United States 
has been entirely wiped out of existence. Once in a 
while a cut-rate man comes to life for a day or so in 
Chicago or St. Louis or some other large railroad 
eentre and is caught trafficking in short-distance, 
local, week-end, or Sunday excursion tickets. But the 
bureau’s agents keep up a continual and systematic 
wateh in all the principal cities of the country and 
swoop down on the “scalper” wherever they find 
him. 

The elimination of the ticket-“ scalper ” has cost the 
railroads a great deal of money, but not nearly so 
mueh as the “sealpers ” were illegally depriving them 
of vear after year. The “sealpers” also cost the 
general public large sums and occasioned them much 
mental anguish through their devious practices. 

Formerly many States protected the eut-rate ticket 
brokers by special legislation. To-day they are friend- 
less, and there are but few States in the Union that 
have not passed laws against them. Thus has ended 
one of the most rigorous and relentless battles in the 
history of American transportation. By their victory 
the railroads have freed themselves of a parasite that 
fattened on them for many years. 
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The Poet and His Loves 


By Carlyle Smith 


I Love the snow, I love the rain T love the codfish and the shark. I love to loaf, I love to work, 1 love the poker and the tongs. 

That patters on the window-pane. I love the moon, I love the stars, I love to grin, I love to smirk. I love to eat, IT love to think, 

I love the tuneful little breeze I love the bounding trolley-cars. I love to sing, I love to dance, I love to fool with pen and ink. 

That whispers through the leafy trees. I love my hustling fellow man, I love to read some old romance. I love the freckled butcher-boy, 

I love the hills, I love the dales, I love old John L. Sullivan. I love to sigh, I love to flirt, I love Schenectady and Troy— 

I love the sardines and the whales. I love the lobster and the crab, The garden hose I love to squirt. In fact, Vl keep on loving things 

I love the birds, I love the kids, I love the blushing taxicab. T love the weeds. I love the grass, Whate’er they be, afoot, on wings, 

I love the cats and katydids. I love the jay, I love the daw, I love the horse, T love the ass. The sky, the earth, the slave, the free, 
T love the land, I love the sea, I love my absent mother-in-law. T love the rooster and the hen, The tumblebug, the skate, the flea, 

I love the humble bumblebee. I love my children and my wife, I love the pig out in the pen. As long as this love-song of mine 


I love the light, I love the dark, 


I love my fork, I love my knife. 
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I love the good old minstrel songs, 


Will bring me fifty cents a line! 









































H my. say, but it has begun; the 
ANY) tlood-gates is opened and the deluge 
Nig is rushin’ that fast that the Governor 
Ms will have ter call out the entire 
WAY National Guard ter stop it.” It was 
Ke Finnerty who spoke; he caught me 


SG) 





ey just as I entered the Catherine 
Sle) Woolf room at the Metropolitan 


FRED 





Museum of Art. Finnerty is one of 
the attendants and art is his hobby—it is, at least, 
whenever I run up against him. 

“ Yes, sur,” he continued, “ it’s begun, an’ the Niagry 
Falls won’t be a side-show to it when it gits its 
second wind. Abe, me boy, I knowed it. Just as soon 
as thim ducks at Washington took the tariff off art, 
I see jist what would happen. I knowed we’d be 
flooded wid all the tea-store chromos and canvas-back 
junk that has been fillin’ ivery cellar an’ garret in the 
owld country fer the last five hundred years. An’ say! 
if ye could see the parade of old-clothes merchants an’ 


WY. 


Cross-eyed gazabos with bum face collars 


shop-worn counts that pass through these sacred halls 
all bent on seein’ the boss an’ fillin’ him full of the 
hot-air they have stored up as regards the wonderful 
owld masters painted fer the grand dukes and 
duchesses—not fergettin’ a king and queen now an’ 
thin—say, but it would make yer wish yer was the 
entire police foree so that ye could club thim all 
to a mushy pulp jist fer plain, ordinary lyin’. Aw’ 
thin the samples some of thim bring wid ’em—dirty, 
bilious-lookin’ rolls of canvas, wid the mugs of cross. 
eyed gazabos in bum lace collars, ivery mother’s son 
of thim havin’ the yaller janders or the mumps. 
Where it’s goin’ ter ind the saints in hivin only know. 

“T wonder if all thim foreign ducks thinks we’re 
nothin’ else but a bunch of bone-headed easy marks? 
Do ye think it? Sure they have soaked us good an’ 
plenty in the past, but shouldn’t yer think they'd git 
wise an’ figure out that maybe we've learned a few 
things? Sure the lad thot kin land a fake on us here 
has got ter git up pretty early. 

“The boss. ve know, was over on the other side this 





Come to see the boss 








Finnerty on the “Ol 


By E. W. Kemble 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY THE AUTHOR 
summer, an’ I hear’ 
him sayin’ that the 


priperation thim laddy- 
bucks were makin’ ter 
swamp this country 
wid their owld junk 
was somethin’ terrible. 
They were ransackin’ 
ivery owld nook aw 
corner fer the awful 
stuff, gittin’ it in the 
open air an’ callin’ out 
the fire department to 
turn the hose on it. 
Thin they would sick a 
small army of near- 
painters on these hor- 
rible daubs an’ start 
’em to worruk puttin’ a 
nose on that one an’ 
jabbin’ an eye in this 
one, paintin’ in high- 
falutin’ names where no 
name iver had _ been, 
makin’ up letters froin 
this duke ter that 
prince sayin’ how the 
picture had bin in the 
family fer four hun- 
dred years, an’ puttin’ a fake erest on the paper ter 
give an odor of royalty ter the whole proceedin’. Of 
course all of these salesgintlemin don’t bring their 
goods wid thim. Some of thim is very high-toned, 
I’d have ye know, an’ put on Iugs in great shape. 
Fer instance, the boss will git a cyard that says Al- 
fonso Lollygabs is stoppin’ at the Waldorf, or some 
other swell joint, an’ would be pleased to have him 
eall an’ inspict a 
choice collection — of 
owld masters from the 


Stung! 


Duke of Bilgewater’s 
collection. If the boss 


goes he niver fails to 
put his watch in the 
safe an’ button up the 
front of his coat; but 
it’s seldom that he 
goes, an’ jist ter show 
how well he knows 
these gints, yve’ll learn 
a few days later be the 
paper that Alfonso 
Lollygabs skipped 
from the Waldorf, leav- 


in’ his board bill aw 
eight million dollars’ 
worth of junk behind 
him. It’s a shame 
how some of our fat 
rich is crazy ter git 


stung by thim foreign 
fakirs. I suppose it’s 
the same as havin’ a 
real duke marry inter 
their families. 

“Oh yes, we have a 


few junk-dealers — of 
our own that don’t 
mind workin’ off a 
fake on yer, if vye'll 


stand fer it, but they 

are not many, thanks be ter the saints. It’s mostly 

foreign art that stings these mollycoddles—a Corot, 

or a Mauve, or a—oh, the list is too long. Why, man 

alive, they were paintin’ Corots in Paris fer tin years 

after the owld boy was dead an’ buried! Fer ivery 
paintin’ he made duriw 
his life, thim = Frinch 
promoters painted fifty, 
am nowadays ivery 
owner of a Corot in 
this country hides his 
picture under the bed 
fer fear somebody will 
tell him it’s a fake. 

- “Kin ye imagine the 
awful state of mind of 
the gint who has spint 
the greater part of his 








fortune = gatherin’ — in 
ivry owld master he 
could pluck at the 
highest figger, readin’ 


off, the ticker some fine 
morning that Rim- 
brandts had dropped 
from fifty-two thousand 


duriv” the night to 
thirty-three and a half, 
av’ that’ = Daubinies 
were sellin’ at fifty 
pints less than they 
were last spring. Suf- 
ferin’ snakes, but it’s 


nerve-rackin’! 

“1 know a case of a 
unsuspectin’ owld gint 
who was dippy on owld 
masters—so dippy that 
he imployed his son-in- 
law, at a good salary, 
to go around the coun- 














asters” 





try an’ pick up art gems fer him. 


Well, say, the lad didn’t do a 
thing to the old duck. He'd 
buy a four-dollar paintin’ in 
some second - hand furniture 


store an’ paint some great name 
down in the corner an’ hand it 
over to papa for a clean profit 
of three thousand or more. The 
last I heard of the case was that 
the owld man had an auction 
sale of his wares, was arrested 
fer bamboozling the public, an’ 
is now doin’ time up the river. 
"Tis sad but tis true. 

“T understand that the prisint 
Congress is goin’ ter take up the 
subject before long. Uncle Joe Cannon has ordered 
the House of Misrepresinters to put out a law that any 
owld master comin’ through the ports of entry has got 
ter be stripped and scraped, go through a physical 
examination, an’ be stamped wid the approval of the 
Board of Health before settlin’ in our midst. It will 
be a glorious day fer Ameriky whin the law is in 
foorced. There will be weepin’ an’ gnashin’ of teeth 
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Alfonso Lollygabs leaves the Waldorf 


on the other side of the briny, but think of bein’ able 
to show yer forty-thousand-dollar canvas to ver frinds, 
an’ whin they say, * Are ye sure it’s genuine?’ ye 
smile yer broadest, an’ take from yer safe a clean bill 
of health signed by the Collector of the *Port an 
stamped with a government stamp, And thin they'll 
have nothin’ to say. . 

‘But for the prisint. as I say, the flood-gates is 
opened an’ the deluge has begun. Sound it from the 
housetops that all the owld junk from the ash-cans of 
Europe is on its way to Ameriky, an’ that every 
picture shark on the other side has got his passage 
engaged an’ his trunk packed, jist waitin’ fer real 
prosperity ter settle in our midst, an’ thin they'll all 
be wid us, tradin’ off bum canvas fakes fer 
American dollars, 

“ But to my mind the safest way out of all the worry 
an’ fright that comes wid buyin’ goods ve are not 
sure of is to go directly to the maker, git his affydayvit 
that he done the trick wid his own hand, an’ after 
nailin’ his photograf on the back wid his signature 
on it, take it home wid ve, an’ ye kin sleep in com- 
fort the rist of yer natural life, 

“Why, in the name of the blessed saints, will our git 
rich-quick nobility still hanker after thim  bilious, 
dark-brown nightmares, painted whin paintin’ was in 
its swaddling-clothes? Do ye know that I'd rather 
have that portrait of owld Mister Marquand painted 
by John Sargent than all the Van Dykes and Rim- 
brandts that were ever plastered on a canvas? Sounds 
awful, doesn’t it, but, be the gobs, I mean it. And as 
fer landscapes, I’d rather have one Redfield or a Met 
ealf than many yards of Mister Daubigny or Constable 
or Turner. 

“'There’s a poached-egg effect by Mr. Turner 
over there; they call it Sunset on the Sea; it’s great 
art, I suppose, but I can’t see it; an’ over to the left 
is a hunk of overdone liver wid gravy: it’s by Con- 
stable, and called The Edge of the Woods. That's the 
sort of art we're goin’ to be overrun wid. The saints 


ee 


protect us! 
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A SINGER OF CHILDHOOD 


From the pastel portrait of Miss Kitty Cheatham, the popular interpreter of childhood, painted by Seymour 
Thomas. Miss Cheatham’s annual Easter matinee will take place next Monday at the Lyceum Theatre 
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Handling the “Fool Problem” 


THE RAILROADS’ SCHOOL OF DIPLOMACY FOR TEACHING 






EMPLOYEES HOW TO DEAL WITH “DIFFICULT” PASSENGERS 


By George Jean 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY 


HAT an intimate consideration of 
5 the individual who is called a fool 
by the other man has become a vital 
T and necessary factor in the world of 








business and commerce is the latest 

development in the constantly elabo- 

rating and increasingly complex 
trade battle of the present time. 
’ By the term “fool” is meant the 
person—and his number is legion—who is given to 
trouble-making through crankiness, who asks and de- 
mands answers to what seem superlatively ridiculous 
questions, and who becomes a universal nuisance by 
reason of his inability to adapt his intelligence to the 
common, standardized intelligence of his neighbors. 

Not until very recently has the case of the fool been 
considered seriously by Trade. The fool heretofore has 
been looked on as a fool, and while, to be sure, a 
haphazard effort has been made to gain his patronage, 
there has been no particular exertion to humor him, 
to analyze his peccadillos, to study the psychology 
of his class, and, by pleasing him in every way, to 
win and hold his purchasing favor. To-day, however, 
there has come a change. In various parts of the 
country and in various lines of business the great 
phalanx of persons who were once carelessly dismissed 
as “fools” is being carefully considered. Trade has 
finally come to realize that these individuals have just 
as much money in their pockets as the seemingly saner 
individuals who know exactly what they want and 
how they want it. 

Among those who have been the pioneers in work- 
ing out the solution to the fool problem, as it has 
come to be known, are several of the chief railroad 
companies. Just how the railroads have gone at the 
matter will be revealed by the writer from an on- 
the-spot investigation. The illustration in point may 
be taken as a fair criterion of what is being done in 
other lines. 

“The consideration of the fool is one of the most 
important problems in the commercial world of to- 
day,” is the statement made to the writer by one of 
the officials of the great railroad system whose work 
on the fool problem is to be treated. Acting on this 
premise, the railroad company in question has in- 
augurated what is without doubt the oddest chain 
of institutions chronicled in the annals of railroading. 
These institutions are known to those on the inside as 
“fool schools.” The head school is in New York. 
There are others already instituted in Chicago, Boston, 
Montreal, and various other points along the lines of 
the system. 

What is a “ fool school”? 

Hear the explanation of the official who acted as 
the writer’s cicerone. ‘“ After many years of the study 
of railroading in its numerous phases,” he states, “1 
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The “landmark fool” has always been troublesome 


came to the conclusion about eight months ago that 
one of the greatest weaknesses in the railroad work- 
ing systems of this country was their failure to con- 
sider or even regard what I have called the fool 
problem. By this I mean the study of that huge 
body of travellers who are termed idiots because of 
the questions they ask of conductors, ticket-sellers, 
agents, station men, porters, etc., and because of their 
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actions coincident with these questions. Up to the 
present these fools—although investigation has re- 
vealed the fact that they are really anything but 
such, as I will explain subsequently—have been dis- 
missed with either a condescending smile or an out- 
right laugh. A wide investigation extending over a 
considerable period of years has shown us that to 
pass’ these persons over in a light and inconsiderate 
way must eventually work to our harm. A railroad 
is just like a big shoe-store. The ticket-seller or 
conductor, like the shoe clerk, must please every cus 
tomer, if the railroad or shoe-store wants to keep 
him. A clerk in a shoe-store patronized largely by 
women must know how to cope with the most foolish 
little problems they put to him if he wants to gain 
and hold their patronage. We have decided things 
should be worked just the same with a railroad. 

“ Thousands of the class that. are commonly known 
as fools are daily patrons of the railroads. To humor 
them and please them is the only way, I am sure, of 
winning their regular patronage. To illustrate the 
idea with greater concreteness, let us take the case 
of one of these alleged fools as it has been treated 
heretofore. A highly nervous young woman is trav- 
eliing alone from New York to Chicago. As she is 
nearing her destination she asks the conductor if he 
is sure her father will be at the station to meet her. 
A vear ago the conductor would undoubtedly have 
gasped and assured the young person that he did not 
have the slightest idea whether her parent would be 
there or not. ‘Result: the girl would become worried, 
would not enjoy her trip over our road as much as 
she might have enjoyed it otherwise, would convey 
her impression to her family on her arrival, and 
probably another road subsequently might win her 
patronage— just for a change,’ as the young woman 
herself would express it. The object of the ‘ fool 
school’ is to deal with this girl and with the thou- 
sands of other persons like her. 

“Tf the girl in question to-day asks the conductor 
if her father is going to meet her on her arrival the 
man in the official blue coat will first ask her at which 
station she expects him to be. He will then tell her 
approximately in what section of the station her father 
is likely to be and where she may obtain a cab in 
ease he disappoints her. If she is still nervous the 
conductor will try to soothe her by volunteering to 
have a porter called to assist her with her luggage, 
so that she may be free to hurry to where her parent 
may be awaiting her. Thus in nine cases out of ten 
the trip will be made as pleasant as possible for a 
person who was formerly regarded as a fool, but who 
is now looked on as a really important factor in our 
work. 

“Take more exaggerated instances of fools with 
whom we have to deal. First, for example, there is 





“Tf I can’t have Fido with me on the Pullman I'll travel over another road” 
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the newly married couple who implore the conductor 
to help them get away from their rice-throwing friends, 
and who beseech the baggagemen to be on the watch- 
out for white ribbons and old shoes on their trunks 
and hand-bags. The ‘fool school’ instructs these em- 
ployees how to make the way easy for the newly-weds. 
It also shows the ticket-seller how to treat the * newly 
married situation’ in such a manner that the pur- 
suers of the happy couple will be thrown off the trail. 
How? Why, very simply, by showing the couple how 
they may make connections with a second train not 
far up the line and proceed uninterrupted in another 
direction from that in which their friends think they 
have gone on their honeymoon. 

“Secondly, let us consider one of the most frequent 
fools—the woman with the pet dog. ‘If I can’t 
have Fido with me on the Pullman [’ll travel over 
another road,’ she usually threatens. Formerly the 
information man, the ticket-seller, the conductor, and 
the porter would have said, facetiously, ‘ Very well, 
madam, but our rules forbid any other course than 
the baggage-car for your dear little pet.’ Nowadays, 
through the course of instruction the employees have 
received in the ‘fool school,’ the fool is pacified by 
being assured that personal attention will be given 
Fido in the car ahead, that the road will do every- 
thing in its power to make her pet comfortable, and 
that, if she so desires, she may visit the dog at in- 
tervals during her journey. The porter will even go 
so far as to inform her en route of the dog’s comfort 
and apparent happiness. Treatment like this will hold 
the patronage of the pet-loving traveller for all time. 

“ Another illustration is the ‘landmark fool,’ also 
a common element in the passenger category. This 
individual has always been a troublesome one. and his 
ase heretofore has simply been passed by without any 
consideration. He is the passenger who tells the con- 
ductor to be sure to call his attention to such and such 
landmarks along the line when the train passes them. 
He is the ‘sightseer.’ A year ago the busy employee 
would have informed him that he did not have time 
to do as the passenger requested. To-day the con- 
ductor instructs the porter to point out this famous 
orchard or that interesting house about which the 
fool in question may have asked.” 

Under the ciceronage of the official, the present 
writer then investigated the inside workings of the 
“fool schools ” from the view-point of the main classes 
that are held in New York City. In the first place, 
by way of explanation, it is to be chronicled that 
classes are held at least once a month The general 
passenger-agent of the railroad in question acts as the 
travelling supervisor of the schools, and in various 
months visits each of them in turn. In the classes 
that are brought together for instruction in the fool- 
dealing problem are ticket-sellers, information-booth 
attendants, conductors, agents, transfer men, and por- 
ters. The way in which instruction is imparted may 
be best described by an actual chronicle of what trans- 
pired at the last session of the New York branch of 
the general “ fool school.” 

Calling the class, numbering about fifty men, io 
order, one of the officials complimented the men on 
the progress they had made in dealing with the “ fool 
problem.” He then called on one of the ticket-sellers 
to cite his most recent experiences in dealing with the 
difficulty. The ticket man stated that he believed he 
had pleased at least three “ fools” for the road in this 
fashion. Firstly, he had assured a very young woman 
that she would be able to buy any variety of candy 
she wanted on the train during her long trip, and that 
if the candy was not fresh the vendor would un- 
doubtedly see that she did get other sweets that aere 
fresh, without extra expense or, in any event, at a very 
trifling expense. Secondly, he had informed a_pro- 
spective ticket-huyer of many interesting sights that 
the latter might see from the train windows if he 
travelled over this particular line, and had assured 
him, in answer to a question, that the ice-water on 
the trains was filtered and perfectly free from typhoid 
germs. Thirdly, he had sold a ticket to an elderly 
woman after pleasantly convincing her that the rates 
were not too high, because the many improveménts 
that had been made since her last trip would add to 
her comfort during the journey, and had further as- 
sured her ‘that, yes, the porter would see that she got 
her prescribed orange juice at regular intervals, pro- 
vided she supplied him with the fruit. He told her, 
too, where ‘she could get good oranges reasonably at a 
little store close by the depot. 

In turn, the other members of the “ fool school ” 
narrated similar experiences they had had recently 
with “fools,” how they had treated them. and what 
the result had been. There were eleven instances 
where the employees stated that the particular prob- 
lem had been too much for them and that the “ fools ” 
in point had muttered about travelling thereafter over 
a ‘road whose employees “ knew something ”’—or some- 
thing to that effect. The official in charge proceeded 
to take up these eleven cases one by one. Each was 
discussed in full, suggestions were called for, and, 
finally, an answer to each of the separate fool prob- 
lems under discussion was arrived at. For instance, 
one of the information-booth men ‘said that a wild- 
looking man had rushed up to him a few minutes be- 
fore train-time and had demanded to know right away 
if he could get a room in a certain large hotel in 
Chicago, southern exposure, for two dollars a day, and 
whether the information man could promise him that 
he would not have to go above the third floor of the 
hotel. Not so long ago this “fool” would simply 
have been grinned at. To-day, if he sees fit to ask 
the same question again of the information man, the 
latter, through what he learned in the school on the 
day of which we are treating, will be able to send him 
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The porter would see that she got her orange juice 


on his way partly, if not entirely satisfied. For the 
information-booth man has been taught the room rates 
of the hotel in question and has been told to tell the 
“fool” that if he sends a telegram to the hotel an 
answer regarding the vacant rooms on the lower floors 
may reach him en route and in plenty of time to allow 
him to make other arrangements, if he desires, before 
he gets to his destination. The other ten trouble- 
some fool problems were solved in a like manner. 
After this had been done the geography lessons 
were begun. “ Suppose,” said the instructor, * a ‘ fool’ 
asks you quickly, Mr. Ticket-Seller, if he can buy a 
round trip tieket to Pasadena, California, by way of 
St. Paul and Kansas City. with stop-overs at Omaha 
and Denver, and what such a ticket will cost him, 
what would you answer?” This and a score of other 
intricate questions were analyzed and answers provided. 
Following the ticket geography lesson came what 
is probably the most interesting side of the school. 
This is known as “actual practice work.” At this 
period of instruction the members of the class are 
called upon to impersonate the different trouble-makers 





structor granted that his answers to the rest were 
satisfactory and given pleasantly enough to please 
even the most exacting propounder. Suggestions were 
given to the man, furthermore, how to deal with the 
three “ posers” that had been his Waterloo. The 
three questions which had been asked by the three 
employees, representing, respectively, a young girl, a 
fidgety nurse, and a cranky old man were as follows: 
The first wanted to know if the conductor on the 
Buffalo train would see that she got two theatre 
tickets for a matinée in that city, her destination, for 
the following day and would have them delivered to 
her when she arrived at the station. Her argument 
was that she had invited a girl friend to accompany 
her and that she did not want to disappoint the latter. 

The second question, propounded by the “ nurse ” 
who was supposed to be escorting an invalid woman to 
a distant point on the road, was as to whether or not 
she would be permitted to have the train slow down 
temporarily in the event of her patient becoming 
nervous when the train struck a slightly rough sec- 
tion of the road. The third question—that of the 
“fussy old man ”—concerned the probability of any 
of the other passengers in his Pullman car wanting 
any of the windows opened. He argued that if there 
was the slightest draught he would be unable to take 
the trip. 

It may be taken for granted that even these ques- 
tions, extremely foolish though they may seem, are 
not vastly different from the great number of “ fool ” 
problems that are put up to the employees of a rail- 
road during the course of their day’s duties. The 
“young girl” was told to telegraph ahead for her 
matinée seats and get a “collect” telegram in return 
delivered to her at a station this side of Buffalo. The 
“nurse,” after considerable discussion, was sent away 
satisfied with the information that the particular sec- 
tion of the road over which she intended to travel was 
so smooth her patient would be lulled to sleep. And 
the “cranky old man” was assured that even if a 
window or two were opened there would be no draught, 
and that if he did feel one a seat would be assigned 
to him temporarily in one of the staterooms. When 
the windows were closed he might resume his regular 
chair, he was told. “ But,” said he, by way of argu- 
ment, “what if the staterooms are full?” He was 
told that if this proved to be the case the porter would 
prevail upon the “ fresh-air fiends” to close the win- 
dows. Following the information man’s examination, 
the ticket-sellers, conductors, and porters were given 
a chance to prove their ability to handle “ fools.” 

Every man in the various “ focl schools” is pro- 
vided with maps, charts, and other tables of informa- 
tion which he is requested to keep on hand constantly 
and ready for instant use. The porters are even 
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A dozen or more conductors are hurled against him with a fusillade of fool questions 


with whom they have come or are likely to come in 
contact. At the start the information-booth man is 
asked to take his stand behind a desk. Then a dozen 
or more conductors and ticket-seilers are hurled against 
him, as in a rush hour, with a fusillade of fool ques- 
tions. The official stands close by, listens to the an- 
swers, and approves or suggests changes as the case 
demands. Previous to this assault on the information 
man various réles are assigned to the questioning em- 
ployees. One is told to act ‘the part of a highly 
strung old woman, another a “ fresh” young travelling 
salesman, a third an irascible old man, a fourth a 
foreigner who-cannot speak English clearly, and so 
on. During the session of which we are writing the 
information man “slipped up” on only three of the 
decidedly foolish questions. The official acting as in- 


drilled to the point where, after a glance at cards in 
their possession, they may be able to answer the ques- 
tions as to theatres novels, and so forth, that have 
been and are being asked them often by those whom 
they used to treat as “ fool” passengers. 

In the concluding talk to the “fool school” class 
another official of the road said: ‘‘ Remember, men, 
that those business institutions that in the future 
reckon most carefully with the erstwhile ‘fool’ are 
the ones that are going to win out and amass fortunes. 
The day of dismissing the so-called fool with a grin 
is gone. In every line of business they are starting 
to do what we have already begun to do. They have 
to. Good-by now, and until the next session of the 
school do everything in your power to please every 
‘fool’ with whom you come into business contact.” 
































HE Newfoundlanders kill seals each 
mal spring to the number of from 200,000 
Se to 250,000. These seals are chiefly val- 
ayy vable for the oil extracted from their 
fat, and are very different from those 
= hunted on the Pacific coast, which are 
sougnt tor their fur. The former are of two distinct 
kinds, known as “harps” and “hoods.” The harps 
come from the northern coast of Canada, in the regions 
of Hudson Bay; the hoods from the coast of Green- 
land. These animals descend in enormous herds at 
the commencement of winter, meeting off the coast 
of Labrador, and continue southward in two immense 
columns, parallel and separate, the harps on the in- 
side, the hoods on the outside, until they reach the 
vicinity of the Banks, when they return in like order. 

About the end of February, in the neighborhood 
of the Straits of Belle Isle, they mount the ice and 
drift southward again. It is then that their young 
are born. At birth they have a covering of soft white 
fur, and are called “ white-coats.” This they lose at 
the end of about a month, giving place to a coarser 
and darker fur, the back of each being marked with 
a large spot of black in the form of a lyre or harp 
from which the name is derived. The young hood 
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Newfoundland’s Bag of 250,000 Seals 


By Henry H. Pittman 


is born at the same-time and is much larger than 
his cousin, the harp, and differently marked. ‘The 
male is provided with a membrane which covers the 
nose and which he is able to inflate by blowing through 
the nostrils—hence his name. 

To-day, the fleet of Newfoundland “ sealers,” as 
the steamers are called when engaged in the seal- 
hunt, is composed of some twenty-five powerfully built 
ships. Sixty years ago, it was prosecuted entirely in 
sailing-vessels of from fifty to a hundred tons register ; 
but since 1863, when two small steamers were intro- 
duced, one of them being the Nimrod, well-known 
as the ship which Shackleton had on his antarctic 
expedition, sailing-vessels have gradually been obliged 
to give place to steamers, which have grown both 
in size and in power. 

Up to four years ago it was not thought safe to “ go 
to the ice” except in wooden vessels; but in 1905 a 
specially constructed steel ship was introduced with 
so much success that others of the same type quickly 
followed, and last spring there was added to the fleet 
a liner plying between New York, Halifax, and St. 
John’s, built of steel to engage in the seal-fishery 
when taken off her regular route. This ship is 3,080 
tons gross and 1,980 tons register. Her maiden trip, 





in spite of predictions to the contrary, was crowned 
with complete success. Not only did she return from 
the ice practically uninjured, but she was the first 
to arrive with a catch of over 30,000. 

The Newfoundland sealing voyage is of short dura- 
tion, lasting scarcely more than six weeks—that is, 
from March 10th to May Ist. The ships are fitted at 
St. John’s, the capital. 

The young seals are prime about the 20th of 
Mareh, but may be lawfully taken on the 12th. They 
weigh even then from sixty to seventy-five pounds, 
growing, during the nursing season, at the rate of 


four pounds per day. They are easily killed by being 
struck on the head with the bat. Then they are 
turned on their backs and “seulped”, or cut down 


from head to tail. the carcass being cut away, leaving 
only the skin and fat, which is from four to six inches 
thick. During the slaughter the young seals, aban- 
doned by the parents and without any means of de 
fence, utter .pitiful cries; but they are despatched 
with a single blow, so that there is nothing cruel. 
Thousands are thus killed in a few hours. <A crew of 
160 will kill some 15,000 in a day, from daylight to 
dark. When sculped, the pelts are drawn to pans and 
there piled with the ship’s flag to indicate ownership. 


























the drama 


























Granville Barker, the producer of the play (left), 
Charles McEvoy (centre), and Bernard Shaw (right) 


ENGLAND’S 


The timbered roof, accommodation for the audi- 
ence, and tiny stage of the converted malt-house 


‘“NEW THEATRE”’ 


A MALT-HOUSE AT ALDBOURNE, WILTSHIRE, HAS BEEN TURNED INTO A THEATRE, IN WHICH “ THE VILLAGE WEDDING,” A PLAY WRITTEN BY CIIARLES M EVOY, WAS 


ACTED BY THE LOCAL POSTMAN, BUTCHER, FARMER, COOPER, ROAD-MENDER, AND OTHERS. 


BE TAKEN TO LONDON WITH ITS ORIGINAL CAST 
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SO GREAT HAS BEEN 


THE SUCCESS OF THE PRODUCTION THAT IT Is TO 
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TER SERMON 


E ONE ANOTHER” 


BY R. JF SCHABELITZ 
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THE GIRL WHO REFUSED HIM FIFTEEN YEARS AGO 


A NEW LIGHT ON WAR 


EM JACKSON loved to loaf. He 
lived in the mountains not far from 
Greenville, Tennessee, with his wife 
and a large brood of children. Lem 
had a “houn’ dawg” that he set 
ey) 

great store by, and he spent most of 
his time lounging in a runway wait- 
@ ing to shoot a deer driven in by old 
Bose or sprawling on the bank of 
a stream fishing. In that way he was a good provider 
after a fashion, but not all the urging, scolding, nag- 
ging, and broomsticking of his shrewish wife could 
drive him to work. 

Lem led the lazy life of a Rip Van Winkle until 
the outbreak of the Civil War, and then he surprised 
everybody by joining the Confederate army, for most 
of the mountaineers fought for the Union. At the end 
of six months Lem was shot through the right thigh, 
and it was long before he was able to limp out of 
hospital and back to his regiment. In the second year 
he was shot in the left shoulder, and when he returned 
to duty his left hand was bent far back by a shortened 
tendon, but he was still able to raise his rifle. Early 
in the fourth year they got him again—a musket ball 
through the body—-but he was back in the ranks long 
before the fighting was ended. Every one wondered 
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“1s THIS THE INFORMATION BUREAU?” 

“Yes, MA’AM. WHAT CAN I po FoR You?” 

“Do YoU HAPPEN TO KNOW OF A GOOD WASHER- 
WOMAN ?” 


at Lem’s persistence in sticking to the terrible trade 
of war. 

Dr. Girdner met Lem hobbling down the street in 
Greenville one morning in June, ’65, still pale and 
weak from his latest wound, his right leg short and 
wobbly, his left hand stiffly bent back. 

“Glad to see you alive, Lem,” said the doctor, “I 
suppose you’re glad to be home again?” 

“Waal,” Lem admitted, without enthusiasm, “I 
s’pose I had to git erlong home. Gin’r’l Lee he sur- 
rindered us down to Appomattox an’ we all had to go 
home.” 

“ But aren’t you glad to be away from the dangers 
of war?” 

“Why, Doc, war hain’t so bad,” cried honest Lem. 
“War hain’t so bad. There’s lots o’-days when you 
don’t have nothin’ to do.” 


SUGGESTIONS FOR APRIL FIRST 

Be rather careful <bout making April-fool proposals 
to spinsters of uncertain age who are devoid of a sense 
of humor. The courts do not recognize All-fools’ Day 
as an adequate plea in breach-of-promise suits. 

A pleasing April-fool prank in a suburban town is 
to get up very early in the morning and very quietly 
remove the roofs of the Carnegie Library and the 
Presbyterian Church, substituting one for the other. 
Your neighbors will be much mystified by the trans- 
formation. In removing the roof of the church be 
careful to muffle the bell in the steeple lest it betray 
your presence by an inadvertent clang. 

It is no longer considered good form to send your 
best girl a box of chocolate creams with a golf-ball 
substituted for the cream inside the chocolate. A much 
better plan is to send her a real pear! necklace, with a 
price tag affixed to it indicating that the pearls are 
merely wax. She will be fooled completely, and may 
never discover the trick until her second husband tries 
to pawn them. 

If you are an ice-man with humorous inclinations 
there are two ways to fool your customers in honor of 
the day. One is to leave the ice in the top of the 
upright piano instead of in the refrigerator, where it 
will not be discovered until the cook comes in to prac- 
tise, or, a rather kindlier jest, leave full weight for 
once. The latter joke is one of the most subtle ever 
suggested for an ice-man, and is so good that. even 
those upon whom you play it will realize it with 
difficulty. 

The old plan of putting a bent pin in your teacher’s 
chair on April-fools’ Day has beén abandoned as cruel, 
and likely to result in retaliation of an immediate and 
acrimonious nature. The thing now most in vogue is 
for the football team to lie in wait for him the night 
before and lock him up until morning, securely bound, 
and then when school opens make him recite all the 
lessons of the day without his book before he is re- 
leased. It is always well, when playing such pranks 
as this, to have one or more sons of a member of the 
school board on the team. 

A pleasant April-fool trick for a married man in 
honor of this festival is to telegraph his mother-in- 
law to meet her daughter at her other son-in-law’s 
house forty or fifty miles away, before nine o’clock in 
the morning. This has been known to stave off an 
impending visitation. and if worst comes to the worst 
can always be explained as a mere pleasantry, at which 
no one but a cross-grained old trouble-maker could 
possibly take offence. 
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lf you are a literary person, an amusing trick to 
play on a publisher is to copy out some famous book 
like Charlotte Bronté’s Jane Eyre, or The Ambassa- 
dors, by Henry James, in your own hand and submit 
it for publication. If he accepts it, thinking it is 
yours, it will be a terrible joke on him, and if he re- 
jects it it is just as bad, owing to the classic beauty of 
the material. It is easy to see that such a joke cannot 
fail, although it will take some little time to copy off 
the book verbatim. 

A rather fashionable domestic prank is for a cook 
in a large family of ten to rise at four in the morning 
and leave without notice. This always brings down 
the house. 


WHOM COULD HE HAVE MEANT? 
“ CHEER up, George,” said Mrs. Billups; “ the worst 
is yet to come.” 
“Great Seott! Maria,’ returned Billups, his face 
falling, “ you don’t mean it, do you? What train is 
she coming on?” 


GHOSTS 
Tury say there’s no such thing as ghosts 
To haunt our earthly way. 
But as for me, they come in hosts 
To glorify my day. 
There’s ghosts in every path I take, 
They haunt me sleeping or awake, 
And life is lovelier for their sake, 
And woe less cold and gray. 


There’s one that daily comes to me, 
And at my side hath stood 

For years with loving gravity, 
To point the way to good. 

A spirit full of beauty rare, 

Whose presence speaks but kindly care, 

And breathes the well-remembered air 
Of gracious Fatherhood. 


There’s ghosts of days now long gone by, 
Fair hours of the past; 
Of unforgotten times ere I 
Upon life’s seas was cast— 
Fond days of love, of days so sweet 
When life was play, and every street 
Resounded to the dancing feet 
Of fairies running fast! 


There’s ghosts of comradeships of yore, 
Dear friends who’ve passed along, 

Now dwelling on that further shore 
Where naught there is of wrong; 

All waiting there with hearts serene, 

A goodly group, a pleasant scene, 

To weleome me with kindly mien, 
And choruses of song. 


There’s ghosts of lips, and ghosts of eyes 
With wondrous witcheries, 
To place the spell of Paradise 
On him who only sees. 
Ah, lonely Soul, that dwells apart 
From such! A ship without a chart 
A cold, deserted. empty Heart 
Devoid of Memories! 
JoHN KENDRICK BANGS. 
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SUNDRY NOTES FROM THE WAYBACK 
“ WARWHOOP” 


Oi« statement in 


last week’s issue 
of the Warwhoop, 


that the Alaska sables 
sold. by Hawkins & 
Bradshaw, of Ketchel 


Square, afforded a clew 
as to the whereabouts of 
several pet coon cats 
that have been missing 
from their accustomed 
haunts in this vicinity 
for several months, was 

, printed under an errone- 
ous conception of the facts. It seems that that es- 
teemed firm had mailed the copy for their advertise- 
ment in our columns in the fire-alarm box on Sullivan 
Place instead of in the regular post-office box on the 
lamp-post in front of their handsome store, and in con- 
sequence it did not reach us in time for use in that 
issue. We are sincerely sorry for the error and are 
glad to welcome Hawkins & Bradshaw to our midst 
again, and te call the especial] attention of our readers 
to the exceptional opportunity their Monday sale of 
this week affords those who need them to get a fine 
quality of washboiler at greatly reduced rates. 

There was a performance of a play called Hamlet 
at the Opera House on Thursday evening. Fortunately, 
when the audience called for the author, a gentleman 
of English birth named Shakespeare, he did not ap- 
pear. We fear there would have been strenuous be- 
havior to record had he had the nerve to come out 
before the curtain, since his effort was hardly of the 
kind to elicit the kind of applause that would have 
warmed the cockles of his heart. The piece was long 
and windy and decidedly behind the times. Any man 
who writes a play about ‘Denmark in this year of grace 
and makes no mention whatsoever of the recent polar 
unpleasantness cannot hope to find his work convincing 
to a critical audience such as Wayback’s is known to 
be. The leading figure. Hamlet, was amusing enough, 
but after a while the laughter became forced, and his 
efforts at ventriloquism with the skull near the end 
of the piece was puerile. Mr. Mountstuart Rantting- 
ton, who played the leading réle, seemed to feel the 
entire inadequacy of his lines, for from the rise of the 
first curtain to the last he was oppressed by a cloud 
of gloom that was almost pathetic. The only touch 
of realism in the piece was when several members 
of the cast dropped dead after taking a wee nippy of 
some unknown beverage, but which was doubtless sup- 
plied by the Johnson House bar, if one can judge from 











“You SHOULD ALWAYS USE A FAN WHEN YOU YAWN ” 


its immediate effects. A few more performances of 
dramas of this sort will turn the Opera House into a 
skating-rink. 

We are delighted to hear that the Spanish minister 
has decided to remain at Washington, since it makes 
it unnecessary for us to go to the expense of pub- 
lishing a portrait of his successor. Moreover, we 
felicitate the distinguished diplomat, whose name is 
too well known to need repetition here, upon his state- 
ment that “all his relations are pleasant.” We wish 
we could say the same of-our own relations, but we 
fear that while certain persons with whom we are 
connected by marriage remain upon earth such a happy 
condition is not for us. 

We note with some degree of pride the desire, on 
the part of some of our fellow citizens, that we be 
appointed United States ambassador to the Court of 
St. James's, but, after much anxious consideration of 
all the tactors involved, we feel constrained to decline 
the honor. In the first place, we never feel at home in 
a boiled shirt, which we understand international 
comity requires an ambassador te wear, and while 
our face is so tender that shaving more than once 
a week is torture to us, we must admit that we look 
so funny in a beard that we should not dare to risk 
the smiles of the British Court were we to appear at a 
royal function with our alfalfa uncut. Moreover, in 
our human relations our nature is such by birth and 
heredity that we find more pleasure in association 
with the ordinary common garden two-spots by which 
we are surrounded in this town than with kings. We 


do not feel, *way down in our hearts, that we and Eddie 
the Seventh would hit it off like those ancient pals 
Damon and Pythias, and we have accordingly wired 
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ITS THE LITTLE 


Mr. Taft that under no cireumstances would we accept 
the job if it were offered. 

It is pleasant for us to find ourselves for once in 
perfect accord with our esteemed contemporary, T'he 
Weakly Hornblower. When it says, as it. does, that 
every one will peruse its last number with delight, we 
must confess that it speaks the simple truth. The 
only thing that bothers us in this connection is as to 
just when it will publish its last number. 

Major Puffball of the local militia called upon us 
yesterday to demand a retraction of our statement in 
a recent issue that in the now historic dash up the 
bloody hill of San Juan he ran like a deer—in the 
opposite direction. We accede to the major’s requeSt 
and make the desired retraction with pleasure. We 
wish to be fair to all creatures, whether they be 
grovelling worms or what not, and we record here and 
now the fact that, judging from the ease with which 
we caught him by the neck on his way out of our 
office with a head start of thirty feet, we don’t believe 
the major ever learned to run at all and therefore 
could not have run in any direction whatsoever at the 
battle of San Juan Hill, and that therefore we have 
done him an injustice. The chances are that when 
the crucial moment came the gallant soldier, of whose 
uniform Wayback is so justly proud, merely turned 
his back upon the foe and sat down and slid for home. 

We commend most unreservedly the business sagacity 
of our leading hotel manager, Colonel Hawkins Fat- 
head, in his latest move to give Wayback two hotels 
instead of one. The fact that he makes one hotel do 
for both, calling the front of his house the Wayback 
Arms and the rear of the same building the Union 
Central, is beside the point and only goes to show what 
a resourceful man the colonel is. The real point is that 
he gives visitors to our city a choice of caravanseries 
and thus takes our community out of the category of 
one-horse towns. If the colonel will now employ a chef 
who knows the difference between a rubber overshoe 
and a ham omelette we doubt not that prosperity will 
perch upon his ordinarily overdrawn bank account. 

We are looking with considerable interest upon the 
workings of the new ordinance passed at the last meet- 
ing of the Common Council requiring that all hobos 
appearing in this town after the first instant, be in- 
carcerated in the town jail for thirty days and then 
required to leave town. We cannot see how, if the 
sheriff enforces this law rigidly, we can escape having 
a quorum of the aldermen and the whole editorial 
staff of the Whangdoodle in jail before night and in 
exile at the expiration of the said thirty days. 


FROM A JESTER’S NOTE-BOOK 


Ir is said that John Milton received only fifteen 
pounds for “ Paradise Lost.’ Nevertheless, that is 
seventy-five dollars, which at space rates was pretty 
good pay. 

The speed laws have always been a nuisance to 
motorists. As we recall the story, even the Prophet 
Elijah in his first outing in his Chariot of Fire was 
taken up. 

A serious question has come up as to what shall be 
done with the old hansom-cabs fast being superseded 
by the taxis. Has anybody thought of removing the 
wheels from these vehicles, and sending the bodies to 
the missionaries for use as pulpits? 


They use Kaffirs for servants in South Africa. So 


- do we, come to think of it, although we transpose the 


letters a trifle and for the most part spell the word 
“ Fakirs.” 

It is probably not true, as reported, that a Western 
journalist is shortly to publish a paper entitled The 
Hangman’s Guzette. If he does, it will probably be 
classified as @ noose-paper. London Punch please copy. 

A Massachusetts minister rises to remark that the 
women of the Scriptures did not practise law, become 
surgeons, or run automobiles. That is all true enough, 
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THINGS THAT TELL 


darn socks, 
become ex- 


but neither did they bake buckwheat cakes, 
embroider waisteeats for the heathen, or 
perts with the sewing-machine. 

That fourth dimension of space would come in handy 
curing the rush hour on our subway and elevated 
trains. Here’s hoping that the Public Service Com- 
mission will get busy and require our transportation 
companies to put it in at once. 

The managers of Barnard College are said to be 
considering the question of finding employment for 
college girls other than in teaching, which profession 
is believed to be already overcrowded. Merely along 
the lines of helpful suggestion we beg to call their at- 
tention to the field still open, and wide open at that, 
for sewing buttons on shirts and darning socks for 
that innumerable clan, the bachelors of a great city. 

The boll-weevil is undoubtedly a deadly thing, but 
upon, the whole we prefer to devote our energies at the 
moment not to its extirpation, but rather to the regu- 
lation of the foot boll-weevil, which 1s equally pestifer- 
ous, and a serious menace to the youth of our land. 


YOUTH 

DEEP in my heart a Spirit dwells 
That cheers me on my way; 

His laughing face and merry spells 
Knliven all my day. 


His hopeful smile. his happy shout, 
His mien so full of fun, 

All care and worry put to rout 
As clouds before the sun. 


Ah, little guest, I prithee hold 
Thy Kingdom strong for Truth— 

Thou treasure richer far than gold, 
The Spirit of my Youth! 


Horace Dopp Gastit. 
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WHAT DOES IT MATTER? 














The Shadow -Slayer 


By Herman Scheffauer 
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T was just after dawn—when the 
world seems a sweeter and a better 
world. My friend Willmott, the 
keeper of El Norte Rock Light- 
house, sat beside me on a bench in 
his little garden to the left of the 
SA\) tower. The great lamp had been ex- 
<<) tinguished but an hour ago; the low 
rumble of the clockwork that turn- 
ed its iron bed was still. Willmott’s assistant, old 
Owen Hughes, now came out of his little cabin. 

“Owen, you had better polish up the Killer to-day,” 
cried Willmott, as he tossed him the key to the iron 
door of the lighthouse tower, which he always kept 
locked. Turning to me, Willmott remarked, 

“Owen gave the name of Shadow-slayer or Killer 
to the lamp and we’ve been calling it that ever since.” 

“Joe! Joe!” shouted the old Welshman. Where- 
upon a slovenly, sleepy Indian appeared, and the two 
went into the tower. In a few moments they emerged 
again, carrying the huge brass lamp and the lenses 
of the famous beacon light. Owen, setting down the 
lamp, gave back the key to Willmott. Then, with 
tam-o’-shanter aslant upon his shapely head, with rosy 
face and fresh blue eyes and curling beard of gray, 
he began to polish the squat oil-receptacle and thick 
ribbed crystals. The sun rose over the mountains 
of the coast, and the brass and glass stood winking 
fiercely in the young sunshine. As the old man pol- 
ished away with smooth caressing motions, he chanted, 
“in a clear voice, a fragment of some old sea ballad: 
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“When the villagers lay slain 
And the sobbing maids were ta’en— 
Then o’er the seas we harried *em— 
The rovers of the main! 
We boarded and we carried ’em 
And split their ship in twain. 
And the anger of the Lord 
Lay within our captain’s sword, 
And we hung the pirate crew 
On our yardarms in the blue,— 
High in air! 
High in air! 
There they swung—there they hung 
O’er our stout ship Temeraire!” 


To the rolling, triumphant words he gave something 
of the rhythm of the seas and the shout of the surge. 

“Tt must be a song of the Old World and the old 
time,” I said to Willmott. 

* Well, it’s nothing if not that! Owen tells me that 
his father, who was fisherman and village poet in 
some hole of a place on Caermarthen Bay in Wales, 
wrote this ballad on an old story of the chase of 
Morgan ap Morgan, pirate. Owen’s full of songs of 
that sort. And what’s more, he’s full of his own 
stories—crowded with uncanny things out of his own 
life and fancies. If you strike him right he will 
let loose, and then you'll think yourself a child listen- 
ing to some awful fairy-tale. Owen’s got something 
of the power of the bards and seers of his Celtic race. 
To you, to me, to Han the cook, to Joe the Indian, 
this is El Norte Rock off the Humboldt coast of Cali- 
fornia, but to our unacclimated Owen it is just as 
much some little island with a haunted ruin on it 
near the Welsh coast. We know this light shines 
on the Pacific, but Owen can twist himself into be- 
lieving that it shines over St. George’s Channel! 


Some days he forgets his English and begins talking 
Gaelic to me. What was the old Latin saying Father 
Cartney used to teach us at school?—that a man may 
change his skies but not his mind? The Chinaman 
and the Indian go shy of him in a certain mood— 
think him erazy—when he’s ‘fey,’ as he calls it— 
sees visions and hears voices, and so forth. You’re 
right about the song—Owen’s an Old World man!” 

* But,” I asked, “ what brought him here, of all 
places ?” 

With some hesitation Willmott replied: 

“Oh, he knew my mother in the old country; she 
was Welsh, you know. ‘Then eight years ago I ran 
across him in the city. The old fellow became quite 
attached to me—says I always remind him of my 
mother. I found him steady and faithful and asked him 
to come up here, after everybody else had refused.” 

Willmott, gazing mournfully before him out of his 
large brown eyes, sank into one of his strange spells 
of silence. I knew he was thinking of the day when 
his defeated love for a woman had driven him to seek 
the seclusion of this lonely rock. After a while he 
rose and said, 

“ But I must be getting away.” 

He vanished into his little cottage, soon reappearing 
dressed and equipped for his journey to the mainland. 
Twice a month this hermit keeper of the light made 
a trip to the nearest town, which lay some twelve 
miles inland from the coast and was connected by a 
stage route with the nearest railroad. To touch 
hands every few weeks with a fragment of the out- 
side world was enough “for him—enough since the 
hopes of his heart had gone to wreck in the city by 
the Golden Gate. Swinging his battered valise, Will- 
mott walked to a derrick-like structure on the edge 
of the cliff. Beside this stood a strong, iron-bound 
basket of wickerware connected by a rope to the beam 
above. This rope ran down to a windlass with two 
cranks. Owen and the Indian each seized a handle 
of the windlass; the basket was swung over the cliff; 
Willmott grasped my hand, saying, with that strange, 
sad wistfulness in eye and voice which seemed so 
foreign to his former happy nature: 

“Good-by. Ill be back to-morrow evening.” 

He stepped into the basket, holding fast to the 
guide-line, and as the rope unwound from the creak- 
ing windlass and the pulley, he sank a hundred feet 
down the face of the cliff to a crumble of rock piled 
raggedly about its bottom. From this a low and nar- 
row spit of stone a mile long connected the rock with 
the mainland. When the sea ran high the waves 
broke furiously across this natural mole. The wind- 
lass was the only means of access to the top of the 
rock. Above the framework of the hoist there hung a 
small ship’s bell, and from this a wire ran down the 
wall of the precipice to within a man’s reach from 
the bottom. This was used to signal from below. 

We watched Willmott make his way hardily along 
the neck of jumbled stone, reach the shore, then dis- 
appear in the pines. 

I was left alone upon the barren rock with old Owen, 
the Chinese cook, and. Indian roustabout. 

El Norte Rock was a huge block of basalt over an 
acre in extent, a black cube established grimly in 
the sea. About its blunt and brutal walls lay a litter 
of smaller scarps arid cusps of rock. The islet was 
situated a mile off the wild, dark-forested hills of 
the northern coast. In these fastnessess I had hunted 
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deer for a month and then resolved to spend with 
David Willmott the remaining fortnight of my leave 
of absence from my battery at the Presidio Reserva- 
tion. He had been a crony of mine in the days when 
we attended the old Jesuit school at Santa Clara. 

The lighthouse, a white, hexagonal tower forty feet 
high, stood close to the edge of the stony plateau 
whose surface was some hundred feet above the sea. 
Close at its base nestled Willmott’s little cottage, 
clean and fresh, with a tiny garden before it, where 
flowers grew in soil brought from the mainland and 
fertilized with guano from the rocks. The _holly- 
hocks glowed strangely brilliant in the pure, dustless 
air. Close to the cottage and still closer to the edge 
of the cliff, with its weather-beaten seaward wall of 
redwood almost in line with the abrupt face of rock, 
was a small cabin, the habitation of Owen Hughes. 
In the foreground a low divided shed made a shelter 
for the Indian and Chinese. Overhanging the lee of 
the rock stood the gallows-like contrivance of the 
hoist. 

Out over the sea, which lay extended in sun-lashed 
silver and shifting indigo, a long, fluctuant black line 
lay curving in the air close to the water. From north 
to south it ran as far as eye could pierce, now thick- 
ened and now thinned, but never broken. To the eye 
it resolved itself into myriads of black dots. Every 
dot was a bird. This endless swarm of flying crea- 
tures followed the coast-line ever at a certain distance 
out, as though their aerial path lay prescribed and 
defined, bending in as the shore bent in, setting a 
margin to the headlands as they jutted out. To south 
the long line, seen from its rear, lay like a black bar 
athwart the purple promontory. During the two days 
I had been on the rock this procession of sea fowl 
had continued south. It never rested; it flowed on 
and on, a constant current. of life above the currents 
of the sea, interminable, unflagging, without hurry, 
and without pause. Far from the north the cloud 
of wings came pouring down, millions upon millions, 
ordered with precision, compact as an army, obedient 
to its chieftains, and to some vast, mysterious com- 
mand, some call of climate, some deep, resistless 
instinct in each tiny heart. I approached Joe the 
Indian, who lay basking in.the sun, and asked him 
what these strange birds might be. The aborigine 
grunted, and as his eye followed my finger remarked: 

“Come every year. Fly all time. Bring seed in 
bill—plant trees. Fly all round country like big 
snake—all round. Head come here in September, tail 
go by in November. Next year head come again.” 

In Joe’s geography the continent was as much an 
island as the rock we were on. I next addressed my- 
self to Han the Chinaman, who stood scraping a 
plump sea-bass, his sinewy yellow arms flecked with 
silver scales and crimson smears. Han, without paus- 
ing or looking up, glibly and blandly piped: 

“ Black devil chase by big dragon up north. When 


‘big dragon get south—-under sea—black devil bird, 


he fly back. No sleep—no eat—no rest—no die!— 
devil!” 

I now turned to Owen in my quest for truth. He 
paused in his polishing and bent his lucent blue eyes 
upon the birds. A gentle smile played across his 
features, his eyes lost their clearness, as though 8 
film had crept over them. 

“Though I’ve looked upon the birds,” said he, “ for 
ten long years, I’ve never heard ’em named. But | 




















remember when I was a lad the same long lines of 
black sea fowl came winding out of the north along 
the Wales coast. And the good fisher-folk told how 
these were the shrinking souls of the damned let loose 
out of torment for a space to look on the places of 
their sins done in the flesh. And the bigger fowl you 
see flying along in convoy, they said were arch-devils— 
Belial, Beelzebub, and others—to mark that none es- 
cape. On fair days, late in the fall of the leaf, there 
would come flying south biggish flocks of beautiful 
snow-white birds large of body and long of wing. 
These they called haleyons and some albatrosses—” 

“ But the haleyon is the kingfisher and not a sea 
bird,” I broke in. 

“—and they were naught but the souls of the 
blest-—angel beings come down from Heaven to visit 
their old haunts of happiness. Always as they flew 
they keened sweetly—a sad note. For out of the 
bodies of these birds looked the souls of milk-white 
maids, guileless children, hoary and sainted men, fair 
golden striplings, dear mothers, and truest lovers. 
And—” 

Old Owen drew his vague, open eyes from the sea 
and fixed them earnestly upon my own. 

“When one of a pair of lovers betrothed would 
die, the spirit of the dead in the shape of this lovely 
bird would come winging low in the last hour to, its 
mate on earth—to warn it, then te guide it on its 
way to bliss.” 

“A beautiful fancy,” I remarked, and my words 
rang utterly trite. The old man resumed: 

“ All this was told me by a lame shepherd of the 
Llewellyns one night I had saved him from a drunken 
weaver. He was a harper and played the old true 

. melodies at the Kisteddfodd many a year.” 

Owen bent once more to his work, but no longer 
hummed nor sang his songs. Suddenly a brisk puff 
of wind swept over us and there came the sharp 
metallic clang of the lighthouse door as it flung it- 
self shut in its iron frame. Owen gave a cry of dis- 
may and sprang to his feet. 

“ Angels o’ God! we’re locked out of the tower! 
Davy’s got the only key since I lost mine. And he’ll 
not. be back till morrow night! It’s death to the 
ships without a light—and discharge for all of us. 
And by the ghosts o’ the gods, there’s a storm piling 
up in the northwest!” 

Calmly enough Owen stated the clauses of this 
formidable situation. I looked at the sea in the north- 
west quarter. Above the living stream of the birds, 
above the sun-dazzled floods beyond, pressed low upon 
the blurred and smoky horizon, stood disturbed and 
darksome shapes of leaden clouds fringed and bearded 
with black. And, mingling her smoke with the threat- 
ening vapor hulks, I saw a steamer making south as 
if fleeing before the looming peril. I then turned my 
gaze upon the snowy, six-sided tower which lifted its 
head of glass and its red helmet of a roof with such 
majestic calm above this black. desolate rock and the 
chafing, scurrying flood. The October sun seemed to 
grow wan and cold as it rested upon this silver sentinel 
of the sea. Owen divined my thought. 

“There’s no ladder to reach the glass,” said. he. 
“The panes be heavy plate, double, and set in brass, 
and the pivot sashes be bolted from within. Davy 
was ever proud of the strutting strength of the tower 
and the glass.” 

My eyes now wandered to a thick spar that lay 
near the tower, a boom lost from some sloop. 

Pop might batter down the door with that,” I 
said. 

“We must, we must,” he replied, then called the 
Indian and the Chinese. 

The four of us lifted the heavy round timber, hug- 
ging it close, then retreating some ten yards from 
the tower, we ran the boom full tilt against the door. 
Though the whole tower shook, the door stood firm. 
But at the third assault it yielded, the hinges flew 
apart with all their screws, and the iron panel fell 
clattering into the tower. At the- same moment, fol- 
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lowing upon the sudden 
draught, we distinctly 
heard the clanging slam 
of another door from 
within. Owen’s face grew 
tragic. “It’s no use,” he 
said, dolefully. “That 
doés for the light. It’s 
the door to the light- 
chamber; it’s of thick 
steel, with Davy’s patent 
lock upon it. And there’s 
not room enough between 
it and the wall to swing 
a sledge. There'll be no 
light in the tower to- 
night.” 

“ A big fire might serve 
the purpose of the light,” 
I suggested. Owen shook 
his head. 

“ Betimes when I was a 
boy, and the old naked 


whale-oil flares were 
loath to light,” he re- 
plied, “we'd burn a 


beacon on Caermarthen 
Head. But the fires be- 
guiled the ships and led 


’em wrong—there were 
wrecks.” 

Silence fell between 
us. The Indian now 


went and rolled himself 
into another lazy pos- 
ture, and the Chinese 
carried the disembowel- 
led fish into the house. 
I knew the brain of the 
weird old Welshman 
was wrestling with the 














problem. At last he 
spoke: 

**When our Davy re- 
built the tower there 
was a lordly sheet of 
glass left which I set in the wall of my cabin against 
the sea. “Twas clear as water and without a flaw. 
I can set my telescope there and peer at the ships in 
the foulest weather. So that’s given me an idea—if 
you'll please to follow, sir.” 

He led the way toward his cabin. It was a neat 
abode decorated with odd shells and filled with stuffed 
birds and fish, old engravings, and well-worn books. 
One corner contained Owen’s trim and narrow bed. 
The room was lighted by one large and brilliant sheet 
of glass, forming almost the entire west wall. In this 
the sea and sky stood framed without a blemish. 
The sill of the window was low—but some six inches 
from the floor. 

“ Here,” said the old man, pointing to the window 
and to a solid table before it—* here we might rig up 
the light. It’s but a shift, yet it will serve. The 
lamp set here, and some of the prisms in their frame 
in front of it, and yon big mirror behind it, and we'll 
have a fair sort of glare. But ”—and he seemed once 
more to be plunged into perplexity—‘ it’s a_half- 
minute flash—an intermittent light—the Norte Rock! 
A steady light will be an evil thing, a lie to the ships 
out yonder.” 

Like the flash of the light itself a practical] in- 
spiratign seized upon me as my wandering sight rested 
upon the wide shade which lay coiled above the win- 
dow. I lowered it, shut out the daylight, counted 
thirty seconds, then raised it. Owen beamed with 
satisfaction and laughed mellowly. 

“Fine! Royal fine!” he exclaimed. “ When I put 
that shade to keep out the summer sun, I’d small 
thought it would ever be used to keep in and let out 
the beams of the Shadow-slayer!” 

















I saw the snowy apparition of an immense bird with wide-extended wings 
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*“*Halcyons, she called 


"em, and sang a stave of an old Welsh song” 


We arranged the lamp, the lenses, and the mirror. 
Meanwhile the sun had been blotted from the firma 
ment, and the day had grown sinister as it darkened 
into the swelling night. The growling wind, blowing 
wrathfully out of the northwest, was wrestling with 
the sea which rustled, black and ominous, among the 
lesser crags. At intervals the menacing huge billows 
broke like thunder against the bastions of the rock 
and flung up towering pillars of torn and_ hissing 
spray, as if to rear a mocking efligy of the heipless 
lighthouse. The vanguard of the storm the Welsiman 
had foretold was upon us. In Willmott’s cottage Owen 
and [ feasted roundly upon the splendid sea-bass the 
Indian had caught and Han deliciously prepared. 
By virtue of my assistance and my offer to share his 
vigil through the night, Owen had already received 
me into his trusting. child-like heart. 

El Norte Rock stood like a defiant fortress midmost 
the infernal pother of the hurricane. When the night 
closed thick upon us we lighted the great lamp. It 
poured its splendor into the hearts of the storm, a 
ball of incandescent fire battling with darkness, with 
the elements, and with death. Soon a torrid heat 
filled the unventilated little cabin. We thereupon 
set the door a little ajar, holding it in place with the 
broken fluke of a small anchor. The large mirror 
shielded our eyes from the intolerable lustre of the 
lamp and its withering blast of heat. In the shadow 
of this shelter we sat and talked. At regular intervals 
Owen Hughes pulled upon the lengthened cord of the 
green shade, and when he raised it we knew that a 
blazing star and a sheaf of rays severed the night 
as they sprang out the raving the 
struggling ships. It was as though we sat as arbiters 
at some august tribunal of life and death. 


across seas to 


“You have known David long?” I asked the old 
man. 

“Ten years or more. Long before that I knew his 
mother.” 


Then silence fell between us again and only the 
tempest spoke. But soon, as if yielding to an inner 
urging, old Owen resumed: 

“TI knew his mother hefore he was born—long ere 
she came to this land and married Willmott. She 
was a far cousin of mine, and the bones of some of 
our common kinsfolk are now lying under a single 
cairn in holy ground near Pentardulais. but 
I knew of the old blood tie, I knew her for the fairest, 
sweetest woman in all Wales. We grew dear to each 
other—and were betrothed. Lucy was learned in all 
the fable and folk lore of the land. O God, sir, she 
was a sweet child, with a woman’s heart and head! 
Some called her a saint, though they said she was 
eerie—a weaver of white magic—which is all wrought 
out of goodness and blessings. One summer's day 
on the green waters of a bight we saw a flock of large 
birds white and lovely as swans. Lucy was 
moved at sight of *em; said it was a glad thing for 
our love. She stretched out her arms, then folded 
‘em across her breast, saying she longed to clasp 
the beautiful birds. Halcyons she called ’em, and 
sang a stave of an old Welsh song. “Iwas fair with 
the thought of the golden weather brought out of 
heaven by the haleyons for all true lovers, and told 
how their white souls and red hearts would be joined 
in death by the homing of such birds. When Lucy 
had done with the lay the tears were breaking from 
her eyes—then and there she embraced me—making 
me swear by the shining sea fowl that I’d come to 
her as she to me—in the last hour. But now it’s she 
that will come to me—when my hour comes.” 

Owen’s gray head of tarnished silver sank low in 
the obscurity that. encompassed us; his voice rang 
strangely remote, and his hand hung down, forgetful 
of ‘the cord of the shade. I gently relieved him of 
this and resumed the task of meting out the light. 
Was it a human sob I heard or only one of the 
minor notes in the gigantic orchestra of the storm? 

(Continued on page 30) 
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Frank Ware (Mary Mannering); Gaskell (C. Richman) 





Mary Mannering as Frank Ware, John Lampolis as Fritz Bahn 


“A MAN’S WORLD,” AT THE COMEDY 
THIS is a play by Rachel Crothers dealing 

with an ethical problem. Frank Ware, a 
woman novelist and East Side worker, has adopt- 
ed a child, in whom is detected a resemblance to 
Malcolm Gaskell, her lover and suitor. The de- 
tection is made by a temperamental singer, who 
is in love with a German musician, an admirer 
of Frank, and the disclosure is due to jealousy 
of her. It is made just after Frank has ac- 
cepted Gaskell’s proposal of marriage. He con- 
fesses that he is the father of the child, that he 
is the man who, six years previously, in Paris, 
betrayed and abandoned the girl whom Frank 
Ware befriended and whose child she adopted. 
He pleads his cause, arguing that what has hap- 
pened in the past cannot be changed and does 
not affect his love for her, or hers for him. She, 
on her part, only sees the injustice of his be- 
havior toward her friend. At the end a parting 
occurs. But in what way can the wreck of two 
lives atone for the wrong that has been com- 
mitted? The answer is supplied by the author. 
“This is a man’s world,” she says. “ Man sets 
the standards for woman, He knows she’s bet- 
ter than he is. and he demands that she be—and 
if she isn’t she’s got to suffer for it. That's 
the whole business in a nutshell.” 


Rachel Crothers, at the extreme left, directing a rehearsal of her play, “A Man’s World,” in which Mary Mannering is now appearing at the Comedy Theatre 
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EADERS of HArper’s WEEKLY will 
remember that the issue of October 
9th tast contained an account of a 
stone, inscribed with ancient Norse 
runes, which had been unearthed 
upon an island 
Kensington, Minnesota, some time 
GX ago. This runic inscription told of 
a journey of exploration into that 
The text was as follows: 





region in 1362. 

“ Eight Goths (Swedes) and twenty-two Norwegians 
upon journey of discovery from Vinland (Nova Scotia) 
westward. We had camp by two rocks (in the water) 


one day’s journey north from this stone. We. were 
out fishing one day. When we returned home we 
found ten men red with blood and dead. AVM (Ave 
Maria), save us from the evil! 

* (We) have ten men by the sea to look after our 
vessel, (forty-one?) days’ journey from this island. 
Year 1362.” 

At the time of the publication of this account the 
learned bodies of the world had been disposed to dis- 
miss the matter lightly. Since HARpPER’s WEEKLY 
gave publicity to the discovery, however, more critical 
examinations have been made, with the result that the 
genuineness of the inscription has become generally 
acknowledged. ‘The period into which the date upon 
the rune-stone falls is the most difficult one in the his- 
tory of the Scandinavian languages, and much of our 
most necessary information on the period has only 
been brought to light since the discovery of the stone. 
Yet even now the difficulties are such that a forgery 
would be a practical impossibility. As Prof. Julius E. 
Olson, of the University of Wisconsin, who for twenty- 
five years has been a student and teacher of the Norse 
languages, says: “It is safe to say that even at the 
present day, with our most recent light on the runes 
and language of the fourteenth century, it would have 
been an impossible task for any scholar in this coun- 
try to have constructed a runic document of the length 
and character of the Kensington stone without making 
such serious blunders that the forgery would have at 
once been apparent.” 

The inscription has therefore been accepted, not only 
as correct, but as impossible of forgery. Similarly 
has its genuineness lately been vindicated by the testi- 
mony of geology. The stone is a greywacke, a sedi- 
mentary stone much harder than granite, and which 
therefore decays extremely slowly. Yet the inscription 
bears unmistakable signs of centuries of weathering. 
Dr. Warren Upham, an expert in glacial geology, who 
has examined the stone carefully, says: ‘“ When we 
compare the excellent preservation of the glacial 
scratches shown on the back of the stone, which were 
made several thousand years ago, with the mellow, 
time-worn appearance of the face of the inscription, the 
conclusion is inevitable that this inseription must 
have been carved many hundred years ago.” Prof. 
N. H. Winchell], State Geologist of Minnesota, says: 
“T have personally made a topographical examination 
of the localities mentioned in the inscription, and I am 
convinced, frem the geological conditions, and the 
physical changes which the region has experienced, 
that the stone contains a genuine record of a Seandi- 
navian exploration into Minnesota, and must be ac- 
cepted as such for the date named.” 

With such independent and concurrent testimony it 
now seems conclusively established that white men 
sojourned in the Red River Valley in 1362, and so 
another page is added to America’s history. And it is 
probable that this page will be amplified, for it appears 
that other rune-stones have been found in the same 
region. When Verandrye explored the Red River Val- 
ley about 1740, he found a small stone bearing a 
mystie inscription. He questioned the Indians closely 
as to its meaning, history, tradition, etc., but they 
knew nothing about it, except that it had always been 
there. Verandrye sent the stone to Paris, but the 
savants there could not decipher it. As they were prob- 
ably familiar with all European forms of writing ex- 
cept runic, which had not yet become a subject of study, 
it seems very probable that this was another rune-stone 
left by the same party. The Minnesota Historical 
Society is now attempting to find it or a copy of the 
inscription in the arehives of Paris. 

Another interesting link in the evidences of this re- 
markable account has lately been added in the dis- 
covery of the camping-place where ten of these ex- 
plorers were killed in 1362. ‘This spot, which the in- 


in a marsh near. 





A Fourteenth-Century 
By Hjalmar R. Holand 


scription says is marked by two skerries or insulated 
rocks in the water, was located by me on November 12, 
1909, on the southwestern shore of Pelican Lake, four 
miles south of Ashby, Minnesota, at the extreme end 
of a long wooded point which here juts out into the 
jake about one-half mile. Prof. N. H. Winchell, State 
Archeologist of Minnesota, subsequently made a trip 
thither and corroborated my discovery. It is the pur- 
pose of the Minnesota Historical Society to erect a 
fitting memorial here. 

Recently, too, there has been brought to light an 
interesting old document in Norway which, in all 
probability, gives us the name of the leader of this 

















The tragic rune-stone of Minnesota 


early expedition and much of its personnel. This is a 
letter of October, 1354, written by the King of Norway 
to Paul Knutson, a distinguished chevalier of the 
times, authorizing him to fit out an expedition to 
Greenland to fight the Eskimos there and in the parts 
beyond. This expedition left Bergen, Norway, in 
1355, but did not return until 1364. As we thus know 
that Paul Knutson and his party were in American 
waters in 1362, there is no reason for looking for any 
other expedition. 

With the knowledge of the facts enumerated we are 
now able to form quite a comprehensive conception of 
this expedition and its fate. Paul Knutson evidently 
must have established permanent headquarters in Nova 
Seotia, which we know to be identical with Vinland, 
for the inscription states the headquarters to be Vin- 
fand, not Greenland or Norway. In the ‘course of time 
these explorers probably conceived the idea of cireum- 
navigating this vast western continent. They ac- 
cordingly followed the bleak shores of Labrador and 
Ungava and entered Hudson Bay. Here, perhaps, they 
thought they had reached the western waters of this 
continent, but on reaching the southwestern boundary 
of the bay they found the shore again swinging north- 
ward to the polar pack. 

Disappointed on sea, they now determined to con- 
tinue their exploration on land, and probably disem- 
barked at the head of tide-water in the Nelson River, 
leaving ten men in charge of their vessels. 

Arrived at this point their line of progress was 
plainly marked out for them. On both sides of them 
were vast forests and swamps, but straight ahead of 
them stretched the open valley of the Nelson River. 
This they followed, through the great Lake Winnipeg 
and southward through the vast Red River Valley, un- 


Columbus 


paralleled in its ocean-like expanse of billowy grass. 
This they followed either by boats or afoot to its upper 
end near the present location of Breckenridge. Arrived 
here they struck out eastward, entered the famous 
Lake Park region of Minnesota, and soon reached the 
heights overlooking Pelican Lake from the west. 

Here undoubtedly they saw the fairest scene of all 
that had met their eyes since they had left the rock- 
bound fjords of Norway. On their journey, both far 
and near, they had seen pretty little lakes dimpling the 
land, but here before their eyes lay the gem of them 
all, sparkling in the sunlight for miles to the north- 
ward. Straight out in front of them they saw a long 
wooded point marked at the end with two skerries, 
Farther out they saw a wooded island separated from 
the shore by a shoal indicated by the lighter color of 
the water. They encamped upon this timbered point, 
and basked in the ease of pleasant surroundings and 
high achievements. Finally one-ha!f the party struck 
out across the shoal to fish in the deeper water on 
the other side of the island. 

Up to this time they may have seen nothing of 
Indians. But these wild nomads of the prairies, shy 
as the wild beasts which they hunted, had seen them. 
Sereened in the tangled brush of the river-bank, or 
inidden in the shadows of a timber grove, they had 
seen these tal! white strangers invade their land with 
superior weapons and dauntless strides. Who were 
they and what was their mission? It lay near to the 
suspicious nature of the savages to see in these strange 
men with their foreign speech a new enemy who must 
be overcome, 

But the white men’s number and superior equipment 
deterred them trom making an early attack. They 
must have waited until they saw their opportunity. 
Hidden in the deep grass, they had seen their paleface 
enemies one after another wade out the shoal 
to the island beyond until only ten men were left in 
camp. Now was the time to strike. With cautious 
cunning they glided down through the deep grass, 
thence through the high rushes that border the prom- 


across 


ontory, until they reached the spot where the ten 
white explorers lay unsuspectingly resting in the 


shade of the quiet grove. There is a moment’s silence. 
Then suddenly a rain of arrows pours in upon them. 
The few that are not pierced through jump up in 
amazed terror, only to see a ring of glittering toma- 
hawks around them. There is a moment’s desperate 
resistance with bare fists, a final rush. With experi- 
enced knives the Indians scalp their victims, seize what 
valuables they can find, and depart almost as noise 
lessly as they had come. 

But the fishing-party had not seen the attack nor 
heard the cries of death. Fishing on the other side of 
the island, they had pulled in one pike after another. 
Finally, well pleased with their sport, they return 
across the shoal and skerries and reach their camp, to 


discover their’ comrades lying “red with blood and 
dead.” 
Who was this terrible enemy? No one could teil. 


But down through the silent centuries their dread of 
this unknown enemy is preserved in the tragic inserip- 
tion, “ Ave Maria! Save us from the evil!” 

They leave the sad spot and make their way south- 
ward, and in the very next camping-place they search 
for a fitting stone on which to inscribe a memorial to 
their dead comrades. The memory of the loss of their 
friends is still so fresh upon them that this comes first 
with vivid picturesqueness. Later, like a 
thought, comes a statement of the length of their jour- 
ney, their headquarters, and the date of their enter- 
prise. It is a story without a parallel, striking in 
its forceful exactness and free from all premeditated 
ingenuities. . 

This is the last we know of these explorers. It is 
quite certain that they never returned to their native 
land. Possibly they were taken prisoners by the 
Indians. If we may assume this, it was probably dur- 
ing their captivity that they inscribed the stone which 
Verandrye found in or near the Mandan territory, and 
which we have every reason to believe was a runestone. 

But what of the ten men who were left in charge of 
the vessels down by the sea? No doubt they waited 
anxiously and faithfully for their friends. But autumn 
followed summer and winter passed away without their 
return, At last, reluctantly, they weigh anchor in the 
summer of 1363, returning by way of Greenland, and 
finally arriving in Norway in the autumn of 1363 or 
1364. 
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Wuen Omar’s last stanza is ruined and its lines are 
twisted and pied, 

When the oldest poets are raided, and the 
commits suicide, 

We shall rest, and, faith. we shall need it, lie down for 

an xon or two, 

Carolyn Wells finds something to parody for us 

anew. 
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To Carolyn 
By W. N. Porter 


And Life T fear will be empty; Mitchell will sit in 
his chair. 

And ponder to fill up its pages, and pull at his thin, 
seanty hair 

Till he finds some one else he can draw from—another 
to answer his eall, 

Who ean reel off rhymes at each sitting, and never be 
tired at all. 





And only The Bookman will mourn her, and only The 
Bookman will blame. 

And none will be worked for his money, and none 
worked for his fame; 

But perhaps there would then be no let-up, no freedom 
from all of these pangs, 

We'd only be losing fair Carrie for more of friend John 
Kendrick Bangs. 
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The Gentler View 


NOVELTIES—WALTZING—BROADWAY 
By Florida Pier 


Every one persists in saying that the 
new, the surprising, is desirable, while a 


moment’s observation shows it to be 
heartily disliked by all. That is, the 
genuinely surprising, the truly new. To 


be surprised along old lines is a gentle 


stimulant deservedly popular. Complete 
surprises, when they come, are received 
with hot indignation and declared bad 


taste, bad art, or bad business. We feel 
that if we sufliciently insult this new 
thing it will disappear or disclose some 
old, reassuring traits. Because, if we con- 
sent to take account of a’surprising fact, 
it involves so much work.on our part. 
It must be weighed, dissected, its qualities 
carefully inspected, and finally, when it 
has been measured and compared with old 
known things, every one has been put to a 
great deal of trouble and accepted this 
newcomer only when because she is at a 
point of exhaustion which made resist- 
ance impossible. 

Genuine novelty is resented as though 
it were an insult. In its guise of a chal- 
lenge it is undeniably disturbing, and, 
many people feeling that to be incited to 
action is an unforgivable insult, in the 
end it amounts to the same thing. When 
a person is talking we listen for the thing 
we think she is going to say, and, when 
she brings out something unexpected, we 
are so desperately anxious to avoid it and 
the consequent horrid bother of accom- 
modating ourselves to it, that we gladly 
accuse ourselves of deafness or the talker 
of an impediment in her speech. A physic- 
al deformity we take on our shoulders 
willingly, for we have heard of deaf- 
ness before, but a surprising statement 
we admit to our ken only after a brave 
effort to ward it off. We prefer to see 
a surprise coming in the distance. In 
this way we can prepare ourselves for it, 
and when it finally arrives our sentiment 
is one of self-congratulation that we had 
prophesied it so accurately. For the ar- 
rival of the unexpected necessitates a 
dragging out of our standards from the 
dusty lumber-room, and if there is any- 
thing we revolt at and _ bad-temperedly 
object to doing it is disturbing this indis- 
pensable possession. 

We all have standards—we would just 
like to hear any one accuse us of not 
having them; but they are not kept up 
to date, and altogether stand badly in need 
of renovation owing to most things we 
see, hear, and know of being so aceepted, 
so established, that we know their precise 
value without applying to them that com- 
plicated, cumbersome old scale, our stand- 
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ard. If, however, a thing persists in 
being surprising after all our threats that 
we are about to discover something shame- 
facedly usual under its thin pretences, then 
sulkily we pull our standard forth, only 
to find that it needs radical additions at 
the top, not being half high enough to take 
in a number of things, as well as a com- 
pletely new base and some nice adjust- 
ments about the middle, with some of the 
half and quarter inches in need of re- 
painting, and immediate rescuing from 
their blurred condition. 

With our standards carefully refur- 
bished—and by this time we are in such 
a pet at the bother we have been put to 
that we determine never again to take note 
of a surprising thing, though we lose our 
life thereby, which is a small matter to 


losing one’s peace of mind—we are 
obliged to eatch the surprising thing, 


forcibly, by the back of the neck, and none 
too gently, as we instinctively loath it, 
hold it firmly, while we measure its 
height, width, length, breadth, and bulk, 
particularly its relation to everything 
past and above all its influence on every- 
thing in the future. Then and then only 
can we dismiss it, pronouncing it to be 
on the whole bad, but with some eiements 
of good in it, and reeking with something 
that we cannot quite make out, but which 
probably amounts to nothing. When it is 
all over and we are glaring fiercely about 
to see if anything fresh threatens, we are 
relieved to think we have behaved so well, 
our action exonerates us from any further 
effort of the kind for a long time to 
come; but no one who has been by us in 
our travail can honestly say that we en- 
joyed ourselves, or that we in the least 
approve of surprising things, particularly 
if they come in the form of ideas. 

What is the world coming to when waltz- 
ing has deteriorated into Bostoning? 
For vacillating indecisive movement there 
was never anything like it. It lacks 
progress and ambition. One stands in 
one spot as though one were hitched to a 
post but did not care, and cautiously hops 
up and down. An honest soul is ashamed 
to Boston. It says, “I know I am doing 
it, I find to my chagrin that my feet 
know how, though Heaven alone knows 
where they picked it up; but I do not ap- 
prove of Bostoning, I am not in sympathy 
with it, I regard it as timid and irreso- 
lute. I feel all the discomfort of being a 
calico horse, a desire to ery, ‘In the name 
of all that’s stable, makes me either white 
or brown; the weakness of character 
signified in these spots I cannot and will 
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NEW YORK’S PIAZZA DI SAN MARCO 


EACH MORNING THE MAN SHOWN IN THIS PHOTOGRAPH FEEDS THE PIGEONS OF 
NEW YORK CITY IN FRONT OF THE OFFICES OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE PREVEN- 
TION OF CRUELTY TO ANIMALS, ON MADISON AVENUE AT TWENTY-SIXTH STREET. 
AT A WHISTLE FROM THEIR BENEFACTOR THE BIRDS DESCEND IN FLOCKS, THE 
SCENE PRESENTING A NOT REMOTE RESEMBLANCE TO THAT TO BE SEEN DAILY IN 


FRONT OF THE CATHEDRAL OF ST. MARK AT VENICE 
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not endure.’” If one only Bostoned at 
one or two dances one might escape serious 
results, but it is dreadful to think what 
effect season after season of Bostoning 
might have on one’s efficiency. One could 
not be a person of force after nights of 
that half-hearted jigging. A vigorous 
nature would ery, “I will dance or I will 
sit down, but I will not split the difference 
at every step. It* is too much of a 
compromise; it is positively demeaning.” 
No engine was ever contented to get up 
steam all its days, and every automobile 
expects after it has chugged for a certain 
length of time to start, but with a room 
full of people apparently making prepara- 
tions for something they at the end of the 
dance sit down. One had thought that if 
they took such pains to set themselves 
going they would eventually do something 
worth while. It is sadly, finally realized 
that they none of them had any such in- 
tentions. For an effete picture of a de- 
cadent nation commend us: to a ballroom 
full of people amusing themselves by 
standing in almost one spot, faintly, 
spiritlessly, bobbing up and down. They 
are even unable to do it alone, but re- 
quire the assistance and support of a 
second person. Boston, Boston, this will 
be put to your account, and it will need 
your hong and honorable record to coun- 
terbalance it! 

Broadway, as seen from Forty-second 
Street in the evening has reached its zenith 
of vulgarity. It looks like the future of 
a Western mining town seen from the 
point of view of a real-estate agent who 
has bought land. It is too awful to be 
real. It has the glaring optimism of a 
prospectus, a hectic quality that reassures 
you to vour own fevered condition, 
which, though uncomfortable, is prefer- 
able to believing that the reality looks as 
you believe it to. At best it is the howl- 
ing midway of an exposition limited to 
a three months’ existence, to be paid for 
by zealously cleaning up the exposition- 
grounds, removing the final vestiges of the 
buildings, and turning the whole into a 
recreation park for the poor of the city. 
If a town were painted red—one has heard 


as 


the feat rumored—it would look like 
Broadway and Forty-second Street. , The 
four corners should be arrested for dis- 


orderly conduct and only released when 
they sobered up. If New York has con- 
ceived and cultivated this garish locality, 
New York is at the stage of civilization 
where it ought to be wearing red flannel 
shirts and high boots, and, with a horse- 
pistol in either hand, divert itself by good- 
humoredly, if a trifle boisterously, shoot- 
ing up the town. 





Fish that Climb Trees 


IMAGINATION has always played a 
prominent part in fish literature, and had 
a boundless range till science cut the 
wings of fancy. The loss of some 
pleasant errors is, however, more than 
offset by facts concerning some really 
extraordinary and wonderful data touch- 
ing the fish family. 


When years ago a lieutenant in thre 
Duteh East India service reported to a 


superior that he had caught a fish on the 
stem of a palm tree five feet above the 
ground, while it was in the act of mov- 
ing up still higher, we can imagine with 
what mockery the account was received. 
Naturally enough, inquiry was made as to 
what, admitting the tale to be true, the 
fish expected to find at the top of the tree 
that would subserve any practical pur- 
pose the said fish might have. 

An earlier reporter of this fact, one 
Abouzeyd, writing in the ninth century. 
had. noted the tree-climbing fish and a 
satisfactory. explanation to offer. Abou- 
zeyd was not troubled by science. The 
creature went up to feed upon the fruit, 
and that was all there was to it. When 
satisfied, it returned to the water. The 
savants, however, were unable to accept 
this explanation and called for further 
particulars. They pointed out that 
Percha scandens, the species in question, 
subsists on water insects; that it could 
not and would not eat fruit; and that 
if its fins and gill-covers be so framed 
that it might possibly climb a tree, they 
are at the same time also so framed that 
it‘could not make even an effort to de- 
seend. These objections have not yet been 
answered, nor has any fish since been 
caught five feet above the ground. The 
curious thing, however, is that the habit 
of climbing is admitted, whatever may be 
the motive. 

The Cingalese, it is said, cover their 
fish-traps with netting, so that, as they 
explain, no fish may creep up the poles 
and so escape over the side. So respect- 
able an authority as Layard has assured 
us that a few hours’ sojourn in any tropic 
country will convince the stranger that 
fish can climb, should the traveller only 
take the trouble to spend a little time on 
the banks of a tidal river. 

The queer little mudfish seurry and 
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paddle all day long, mounting to the tops 








of the rocks, however smooth; running up 
and down the mangrove roots as actively 


as any lizards. Not the least curious of 
their peculiarities is the trick of running 
over the surface of the water for a 
tance bounded only by their inclinations 


dis 





Bunyan’s Wicket-Gate 


IN the village of Elstow there is abun 
dant material that is visibly associated 
with John Bunyan. The chureh 
tower contains the very bells in the ring 
ing of which Bunyan rejoiced and afte1 
ward trembled. Above all, there must be 
mentioned the wicket-gate which figures 
early in the story of Pilgrim’s Progress. 

The wicket gate of the Pilqrim’s Prog 
ress is commonly represented as a garden 
wate or a turnpike gate; but really the 
term denotes a small doorway cut out of 
a large door. Concealed behind .a tree at 
the west end of Elstow Chureh is 
such a small doorway in the broad wooden 
surface of the great door. 

Through this lowly opening Bunyan 
must often have passed when a boy. 


isolated 


just 





Measuring Memory 


ATTEMPTS have been made from time to 
time in France to “ measure memory 
One of the experiments consists in reading 
a series of figures to the subject, at a 


regular speed of about two per second, 
and observing how many he can repeat 


without error in the order in which they 
were given. The faculty of voluntary at 
tention is, of course, called into play by 


this experiment. Children from six to 
eight years old retain, on the average, 
five figures; children ten years old six 


figures; and adults seven figures. 

It has heen ascertained that Jacques 
Inaudi, the lightning ecaleulator, can re 
tain more than forty figures. 





The Light of the Stars 


Various endeavors have been made to 
estimate the light of the stars. In the 
northern hemisphere Argelander has regis 
tered 324,000 stars down to the 914 magni 
tude, and, with the aid of the best photo 
metric data, Agnes M. Clerk’s new 
Nystem of the Stars gives the sum of the 
light of these northern stars as equiva. 
lent to 1-440 of full moonlight, while the 
total light of all stars similarly enumer 
ated in both hemispheres, to the number 
of about 900,000, is roughly placed at 1-180 


of the lunar brightness. The scattered 
light of still fainter celestial bodies is 


difficult to compute. By a photographie 
method Sir William Abbey rated the total 
starlight of both hemispheres at 1-100 of 
full moonlight, and Professor Newcomb, in 
1901, from visual observations of all stars 
at just seven hundred and twenty-eight 
times that of Capella, or 1-89 of the light 
of the full moon. 

It is not certain, however, that the sky 
would be totally dark if all stars were 
blotted out. Certain processes make the 
upper atmosphere strongly luminous at 
times, and we cannot be sure that this light 
would be totally absent. 
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THE BEST WORM LOZENGES for CHILDREN are 
BROWN’S VERMIFUGE COMPITS. 25 centsa bex. «*. 
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Pears 


Don’t simply 
“set acakeof soap.” 
Get good soap. Ask 
for Pears’ and you 
have pure soap. 
Then bathing will 
mean more than 
mere cleanliness; it 
will be luxury at 


trifling cost. 


Sales increasing since 1789. 








Finance 


SIDE-LIGHTS ON THE CENTRAL-BANK IDEA 







WEN MYJHE average man’s attitude toward 


UY 
Ky a \ Y) the proposition of establishing a 
We y SENS tee bank is a good deal like that 
i 4 


of the unfortunate depicted in one 
of the recent cost-of-living cartoons, 
dk ¢ whose efforts to solve the problem 
Lia VG ES) : are rewarded by a frenzied dream 
W229) in which he finds himself over- 
whelmed by herds of __live-stock, 
mountains of gold, a toppling tariff wall, and a horde 
of trust magnates and Wall Street speculators. Con- 
sideration of the central-bank question in all its 
phases at once is likely to result in no more satis- 
factory a conclusion. And yet, in a practical survey of 
the ‘way in which we ourselves have been recently 
affected by the operation of the central-bank system 
in other countries, there exists a strong side-light 
which, when turned on, should bring into view at least 
the outlines of the great question by which we are 
confronted. 

Whether or not the panacea for our frequently recur- 
ring financial ills is the establishment of some sort of 
a central bank, the fact remains that we alone of all 
the great financial powers are trying to get along 
without the help of such an institution. England has 
a bank with an influence so far-reaching that by the 
slightest change in the rate at which it will lend, 
every money-market on earth is profoundly affected. 
Germany has a bank which, under close government 
control, exercises a distinct policy of drawing to itself 
all the gold it can and of letting as little gold as pos- 
sible ever leave its vaults. France has a central insti- 
tution so rich and powerful and well administered that 
in the crisis of three years ago it assumed the posi- 
tion of the whole world’s banker, lending money 
here, withdrawing it there, opening and closing at will 
the sluice-gates controlling the world’s gold-currents. 
We alone of the great powers have no such institution, 
Enormously increasing our investments in Mexico, 
South America, the Far East—aiming, evidently, at 
*an-Americanism at least in a financial sense—we are, 
nevertheless, content to go along as we have been going 
with our weak, overgrown currency system and our 
6,000 national banks all pulling at cross purposes, and 
at the first sign of trouble each trying to strengthen 
itself at the expense of the others. 

Theoretical presentation of the benefits to be de- 
rived from a central-bank system may appeal to 
students of the question, but will hardly go very far 
toward enlightening the great mass of voters. Prac- 
tical illustration, rather, is what is wanted and needed. 
This central-bank idea is no new thing to be discussed 
in its theoretical aspect. It is as old as modern bank- 
ing is old, and its workings in England and Germany 
and France can be seen by everybody. Advocates of a 
central bank make the claim that if there were a bet- 
ter understanding among Americans as to how the 
system works in England and Germany and France 
in relation to our own market, there would be more 
supporters of the plan of establishing a central bank 
in this country than there are. For by the high de- 
velopment of international financial relations the 
world’s great markets have been drawn closer and 
closer together, and in the inevitable struggle for 
supremacy equipment has played no unimportant part. 
Stated another way, that means that between two such 
markets as New York and London the one possessing 
the more highly developed banking facilities has the 
other at a great disadvantage. This we have found out 
several times, to our sorrow, during the past few 
years. 

Disavowing any pretence of more than outlining the 
relationship of the great central banks of Europe to 
the American market, it may be said that on at least 
four important occasions during the past four years 
the exercise of their functions by these banks has re- 
acted strongly upon us. The first time was during 
the height of the “ Harriman market” in 1906, when, 
by sudden and drastic action, the Bank of England 
knocked the prop of borrowed money out from under 
the market here and put a quick end to the specula- 
tion. The second time was just after the panic in 1907, 
when every one of the big European banks combined 
to hold loaning rates at prohibitive figures. The third 
time was in 1908, when the Bank of France, by most 
arbitrary methods, drew into its vaults over $100,- 
000,000 in gold; and the fourth time was in the early 
months of last year, when the Bank of England made 
this market send to the Argentine half a hundred 
million dollars in gold which should by rights have 
been sent from London. 

From a little further description of these occur- 
rences it ought to be possible to get something of an 
idea not only of the practical workings of the central- 
bank system, but also of the disadvantage under 
which we labor on account of our not being equipped 
as are our competitors. In the summer of 1906, for 
example, the bull market which was started with the 
sudden declaration of a _ ten-per-cent. dividend on 
Union P: cific, was predicated absolutely on our being 
able to secure plenty of foreign capital at low rates, 
Everything went well until the thing began to be over- 
done and the American speculators to demand too 
much credit in London. Then came an advance in the 
Bank of England’s loaning rate to five per cent. That 
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was unexpected and made it expensive to work with 
foreign money, and showed, moreover, that the “ Old 
Lady ” considered it time the brakes were applied. 
That warning, however, being unheeded, the bank 
proceeded actually to jump its rate to six per cent. 
and threaten seven. Nothing more was needed. Amer- 
ican speculators saw the game was up and began to 
pay back the foreign cash they had been using, as fast 
as they could. The ensuing liquidation cost the Amer- 
ican speculative public millions of dollars. But the 
Bank of England had exercised its function of protect- 
ing the British market from our too great specula- 
tive demands, and by the end of January the bank, 
having increased its gold holdings $26,000,000, was able 
to put down its rate again. 

The way in which the “ Harriman market” at the 
end of 1906 was knocked on the head by the action of 
the Bank of England has become historic, nor will the 
further demonstration of the protective power of the 
central-bank system given during the following year 
soon be forgotten. Early in 1907 when the clouds be- 
gan to gather, the directors of the great European 
central banks began to take defensive measures. First 
the official loaning rate of the Bank of France, which 
had stood unchanged for eight years, was advanced 
to 3%, per cent. Then came an offer by that institu- 
tion as well as by the Bank of England to pay in- 
terest on gold in transit from the United States, under 
which stimulus gold poured across the Atlantie dur- 
ing the spring and early summer. In October came 
the panie and with it the most open demonstration of 
the power of the central-bank system ever seen. Real 
izing the desperate need of the United States, the di- 
rectors of the Bank of England and the Sank of 
France allowed a steady stream of gold to flow to New 
York. the drain out of these institutions, however, 
being at all times fully kept in hand, To accomplish 
it it was necessary for the Bank of England to make 
successive advances in its loaning rate until the un- 
heard-of figure of seven per cent. had been reached, 
but this, in connection with the bidding done in the 
open gold-market by the bank, kept that institution 
fully in control of the situation, and prevented any 
serious damage from being done by our wild efforts to 
get foreign gold. 

Eventually, when confidence here began to return 
and the premium on currency to disappear, the pro- 
tective measures adopted and left operative by the 
European central banks began to result in big increases 
in their supplies of gold. With the American terror 
removed from the situation and a seven per cent, Joan- 
ing rate still maintained in London by the Bank of 
England, gold began to pour into the British capital 
from every part of the world. In January alone the 
bank’s gain in bullion amounted to thirty-five million 
dollars, and, as had been the case just a year 
previously, it was possible for the bank to make rapid 
reductions in its loaning rate. By the end of May 
these reductions had brought the rate from seven per 
cent., with which the year had begun, down to two 
and one-half per cent. 

By the concerted action of the two great central 
banks of Europe the foreign markets were thus saved 
from the demoralization prevailing here. The passing 
of the danger, however, by no means ended the matter. 
In order to play the part she did, the Bank of France 
especially had had to release large sums of gold, and 
now entered: upon a definite policy to get them back. 
As early as March of 1908 the prostration following 
the panic made money a drug on all the markets, but 
the official loaning rate of the Bank of France was 
left at three per cent. With money going begging in 
New York and London at around one per cent., only 
one thing could happen. Gradually a great gold move- 
ment to Paris got under way. 

All through 1908 this movement kept up, Attracted 
by the high rate maintained at Paris by the Bank of 
France, gold eame flooding to Paris from the United 
States, from South Africa, from England, and other 
European countries. By the end of the year over 
$100,000,000 had been taken into the vaults of the 
Banque de France, and the reserves of that institution 
brought up to the highest point in its history. 

We ourselves had received so much gold from 
Europe during the panic that what Paris took from 
us in 1908 was only a sort of repayment. But with 
London it was different, and early in 1909 the Bank 
of England, too, found itself under the necessity of 
replenishing its gold reserve. A remarkable demon- 
stration of the power of the central bank followed. 
By merely raising its official loaning rate one-half of 
one per cent. the Bank of England in the space of 
three months attracted to itself so much gold that its 
reserve rose from $157,000,000 on January 14th, to 
$197,000,000 on April 8th. During that time not only 
was gold drawn from the United States, but gold pay- 
ments to the Argentine which should properly have 
been made by London were shouldered off on New 
York. 

From the four illustrations given above it can 
plainly be seen how great a power the central banks 
of Europe are capable of exercising, and, furthermore, 
how we ourselves are liable to suffer every time they 
choose to exercise these powers. The directors of the 
Bank of England and the Bank of France meet and 
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decide that, for one reason or another, reserves ought 
to be increased. At once their loaning rate is put up 
a peg, and then, if necessary, another peg and another 
until the desired result is accomplished. The directors 
of the big central banks abroad have it in their power 
to put their loaning rate at any point they wish, and 
can make the declared rate effective by themselves 
borrowing all the loose money which may be offered 
at a lower rate. 

To so arbitrary a system there are many objections 
—the most ardent. supporters of the central-bank idea 
are not in favor of establishing in this country exactly 
the kind of central bank they have in London or Paris. 
At the same time, realization that there are such insti- 
tutions abroad and of the great power they can exert 
over this market makes very. plain our undefended 
position. With no central institution of any kind, 
and with each of our thousands of independent banks 
looking out for itself and itself alone, it is evident 
that we are placed at a very great disadvantage in 
our relationship with the foreign markets, equipped 
as they are with efficiently administered central bank- 
ing systems. 

It made comparatively little difference as long as 
big favorable balances of trade kept us on the creditor 
side of the international balance sheet, and as long 
as American investment was confined to domestic 
enterprise, but it makes a great deal of difference now. 
We are no longer a creditor nation, and we are ex- 
tending our investment into South America, Europe, 
and the Far East—in other words, aiming to become 
a power in world-finance. [very other nation which is 
a power in  world-finance expresses its financial 
strength through some central banking institution. 
Raw financial strength exists in plenty in this coun- 
try, but will hardly find its highest expression until 
there is established some sort of a central banking 
institution through which this power can be concen- 
trated and directed. 


Increase in New York Central’s dividend does not 
by any means prove that Pennsylvania’s dividend is 
to be raised too, but on account of the similarity in 
location and general characteristics of the two proper- 
ties does strongly suggest that Pennsylvania will get 
a higher rate. Individual considerations such as 
phenomenal earnings or the desire to create favorable 
sentiment in order to sell new securities did not count 
heavily in determining Central’s directors to put up 
the rate—earnings actual and prospective simply war- 
ranted payment of six per cent., and so six per cent. 
was declared. Pennsylvania is in just as favorable a 
position as Central to raise its dividend. Central’s 
directors having shown by their action that no general 
reason exists why rates on Kastern trunk lines should 
not go up, Pennsylvania is believed to have an excel- 
lent chance, 


In the company’s offices at 120 Broadway there 
hangs a great map of the Union Pacific system before 
which the late Mr. Harriman used to stand for hours 
at a time, and with every minute detail of which he 
came finally to be acquainted. With every day bring- 
ing fresh reports of further invasion by the Hill 
forces of the northern part of the Harriman territory, 
one can almost imagine the shade of the great railway 
genius standing mournfully before the map watching 
others do the work he himself was so pre-eminently 
qualified to do. 


Anticipating by fifteen months the payment of its 
last outstanding certificates of deposit, the Knicker- 
bocker Trust Company has just discharged its last 
liabilities to old depositors, and put itself back into 
the position in which it stood before the panic of 
1907. In the work accomplished there exists one of 
the most notable examples in financial history of 
fidelity and support on the part of depositors and 
stockholders to a banking institution. 


In June, July, and August of last year, when im- 
ports ran ahead of exports, the explanation very 
generally accepted was that imports were being rushed 
into the country in order to anticipate the going into 
effect of the new tariff. In September and the four 
succeeding months foreign trade conditions were a 
little better, but we are back again now to an excess 
of imports. What will be the explanation this time? 


It is true that a large part of the new bonds being 
issued in such profusion are being placed in Europe, 
but it is not true that our foreign indebtedness is 
being cancelled thereby to the extent that a great 
many people seem to imagine. The sale abroad, for 
instance, of $10,000,000 of Baltimore and Ohio three- 
year notes does not cancel $10,000,000 of the amount 
we owe abroad—it merely extends the time of payment 
for three years. Then, again, with these notes as 
with all the other new securities we are issuing and 
selling abroad, the question of interest must be con- 
sidered. On the billions of dollars’ worth of foreign 
capital invested here, the annual interest charge is a 
formidable sum. It never seems to decrease, and in 
times like these it is being constantly added to. 
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Strange Defects of Memory 


Many strange defects of memory are 
known to exist, and of these an interest- 
ing example may be given. 

A business man of keen mind and good 
general memory, who was not paralyzed 
in any way, and was perfectly able to com- 
prehend and engage in conversation, sud- 
denly lost a part of his power of reading 
and of mathematical calculation. 

The letters d, g, q, x, and y, though seen 
perfectly, were in this case no longer recog- 
nized, and conveyed no more idea to him 
than Chinese characters would to most of 
us. He had difficulty in reading—was 
obliged to spell out all words, and could 
read no words containing three letters. 

He could write the lethers which he 
could read, but could not write the five let- 
ters mentioned. He could read and write 
certain numbers, but 6, 7, and 8 had been 
jost to him; and when asked to write them 
his only result, after many attempts, was 
io begin to write the werds six, seven, and 


first and last contained letters (x and g) 
which he did not know. 


for he could not call them to mind. Other 
numbers he knew well. 


longer tell time by the watch. 


surroundings. 
time the streets of the city no longer 
seemed familiar; on coming back he did 
not know his own house. 
weeks, however, all his memories had re- 
turned excepting those of the letters and 
figures named; but as the loss of these put 
a stop to his reading, and to all his busi- 
ness life, the small defect of memory was 
to him a serious thing. ' 

‘Experience has shown that such a defect 
is due to a small area of disease in one 





part of the brain. 




















THE PAINTER OF QUEEN ALEXANDRA’S DOGS 


MISS FRANCES FAIRMAN, WHO HAS BEEN COMMISSIONED TO PAINT FOUR INDIVIDUAL 
PORTRAITS OF FOUR FAVORITE DOGS OF THE QUEEN OF ENGLAND 





The Vitality of Seeds 


WILE many seeds possess extraor- 
dinary vitality, stories of the length of 
time certain of them have preserved that 
Vitality must in many cases be doubted. 
The tale, of “mummy wheat” sprouting 
alter having lain dormant in Egyptian 
tombs for thousands of years is an im- 
probable one. No well-authenticated in- 
Staices of such finds are extant, 

‘The length of time seeds will preserve 
their vitality differs astonishingly in dif- 
ferent plants. The seeds of the willow, 
for instance, will not germinate after hav- 
ig been onee dry, and their germinating 
powcr is lost in two weeks even if during 
thai interval they have been kept fresh. 
The seeds of coffee do not germinate after 
having been kept for any considerable 
length of time. Grains of wheat lose their 
power and strength after a lapse of seven 
years, though wheat two centuries old has 
been quite capable of being used for food. 

Piants frequently appear in old ground 


that has been trenched and in_ places 
Where they have never previously been 
Seen; and to this may be added the pe- 
culiar faet that when fires have passed 
over localities, apparently destroying all 


m their path, plants entirely strange to 
the locality have sprung up in the direct 
line of such fires. Officials of the Forestry 
Bureau state that when an American for- 
est has suffered the ravages of fire the 





trees that take the places of the burned 


ones are often of a different species from 
those thitherto seen in that neighborhood. 
These undeniable circumstances have 
given rise to the theory that seeds may 
lie for long periods dormant and come 
to life only when some strong stimulus 
is exerted upon them, quite aside from the 
heat of the sun, the effects of rain, ete. 





A Pompeiian Beaker 


Ou, last-filled cup, to what forgotten jest 
What dusty mouth still waits thy 
broken round? 
What hand with thy glad ferment 
stained the poten | 
In due libation even as the crest 
Of that huge draught of fiery liquor, 
pressed 
By Titan feet, brimmed at one sparkling 
bound 
The Vesuvian beaker’s sky-cooled 
and drowned 
In red nepenthe lord and slave and guest? 
Still thy beseeching lip checks, all 
unasked, 
The question parried centuries ago: 
Still must we spill the raptures slowly 
flasked— 
A full libation—ere we surely know 
To whom we pour; or if we pour in 
vain, 
Dyeing the sward as streams the fiery 


eight, not being able to finish these, as the 

He could not add 7 and 5, or any two 
numbers whereof 6, 7, or 8 formed a part, 
He could no 
For a week after the beginning of this 


curious condition he did not recognize his 
On going out for the first 


After a few 


lip ! 
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Brain Fag and Carking Care 


An Advertisement by Elbert Hubbard 








RVOUS Prosperity is the result of tangled grey 
matter. #% It’s not the plain work, but the hun- 
dred and one petty, worrying details that put a 
man under. And most of these details hang 
around the effort to save—to provide for that day, 
and having provided, to be sure that the purpose 
in view will actually be achieved. 4% The thought, “Suppose 
—what would they do?” is calculated to make most men rather 
quiet and white for a while. 4§ Life insurance, by doing away 
with these worries, makes for peace, sound sleep and good diges- 
tion. By eliminating most of the worres, you live longer, and 
that in itself is worth insuring for. 4§ Then if the surface car, 
benzine buggy, or ‘aeroplane gently jogs you into the sweet 
eternal, why the missus and the boys can capture and kill the 
sniffing wolf and send his pelt to market. 4% You'd better make 
sure of yourself and secure assurance by being insured. 4 The 
man with fifty thousand or so on his life carries his chin in, 
the crown of his head high; and his plans pan because he 
believes in them and in himself. 4 And remember this, that 
the world takes you at the estimate you place upon your- 
self. # The man whose life is well insured for the benefit 
of his family and business never sneaks his way through life. 
&§ He asks for what he wants and gets it by divine right. 


THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


OF THE UNITED STATES 
“ Strongest in the World’’ 


The Company which pays its death claims on the day it receives them. 


PAUL MORTON, President, 120 Broadway, New York City 
AGENCIES EVERYWHERE! None in your town? Then why 


not recommend some good man—or woman—to us, to represent us there ? 
Great opportunities to-day in Life Insurance work for the Equitable. 
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(Continued from page 23) 
The little house shook in the embrace of the blast, 
and Owen spoke on in a tremulous voice: 

“ Evil tongues came between us while I was gone 
on my first cruise in a British frigate. When | came 
back Lucy had gone across the water to America 
with a band of immigrants. I never saw her more. 
But years after a kinswoman of hers told me that 
Lucy learned at last that I bore no guilt, and so felt 
all the old longing and love for me come upon her, 
But then she was wife to Willmott—she was a good 
wife to him, but a sad woman till her death ”—his 
voice. sank to a forceful whisper—‘“ for she never 
loved him! ‘Then I chaneed upon Davy, her son, 
ten years ago in the city, and grew to love the lad. 
I’m minded of Lucy by Davy all the time. His voice 
is hers, his eyes are hers—or I’d not be here now 
on this God-forsaken 
rock with him and the 


THE SHADOW-SLAYER 


more vaguely as the night crawled on like a wounded, 
worried thing. At last, lifting his eyes, which, dis- 
tended with dreams, had remained fixed before him, 
he said, 

“The thought of the haleyons has taken me _ back 
to Caermarthen, and there—” 

A sudden crackling sound like a pistol-shot broke 
sharply upon our ears. The wide expanse of glass 
in the sash was split diagonally in two! 

“The heat of the lamp inside, the cold spray out- 
side, has cracked it,” I exclaimed—* or the straining 
of the walls—or the push of the wind!” 

Owen was staring at it in silence. He shook his 
head, his jaw fell, an expression of pitiful awe and 
fear came into his eyes. 

“Twas a fair glass,” said he, “and must have cost 
a deal of money. But ’twas no heat that burst it, 





two heathen.” 

A strange swishing 
and pattering against 
the window grew 
audible at times. It 
was a sound too sharp 
for rain. I stood up 
and» saw the white 
spray of the charging 
billows in the deeps 
hurling itself against 
the glass. As I looked 
there was a flash of 
wings in the field of 
light without, and a 
sea-gull flattened itself 
with a thud against 
the window, crumpled 
limply into a battered 
mass, then fell into the 
deeps. 

A’ bird!” I cried, 
astonished, and Owen 
answered, calmly: 

“It must have been 
a gull astray in the 
storm. They get blown 
out of their way, or 
wander, and sometimes 
they come full flight, 
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thick as hail against 
the glass of the light- 
house, like moths into 
a candle flame, and 
bash their skulls by 
hundreds. I’ve seen the base of the tower covered 
four deep with ’em.” 

“David would be terribly worried,” I said, “if he 
knew that the light in the tower was not burning.” 

“When he finds it out,” replied Owen, with em- 
phasis, “he’ll come instant back, whether he be in 
the woods or the town. He can see the tower light 
for miles along that mountain road. I tell you he’d 
come right through the night and the storm. The 
thought of the light being dead would drive Davy 
mad. He'd not stop to think of his own life—it’s 
the lives of the ships to him. He’d go to hell or 
death for duty, sir—a noble soul! Heaven send he 
don’t find that key till the morrow.” 

The great lamp sang and hummed as if in mockery 
of the elemental uproar it defied. The air of a sum- 
mer noon throbbed in the place. All the overwhelm- 
ing, desolating sense of loneliness these two men must 
feel at times stole upon me. And there was some- 
thing in the simple Owen that was yet, for all his 
frankness, most unfathomable. The mysterious flock- 
ing of the birds, the demonry of the Indian and the 
Oriental, the glimpses of ancient superstitions still 
ruling the child-like soul of Willmott’s assistant, 
were given a ponderous emphasis and sinister mean- 
ing by the terror of the night and the torment of sea 
and sky. I felt stirring in me the seeds of an un- 
known alarm which had shamed me even as a boy, 
an alarm that had remained absent even amidst close- 
pitching shell-fire in battle. It was the blinded brute 
savage that slept within my civilized heart, waking 
once more and biting deeply upon the nerve of fear 
as he muttered to his hellish gods. I sought to en- 
gage the old Welshman in further speech, to make him 
roll forth some brave sea-song. but he answered ever 


Willmott struggled to his feet. ‘‘ Where’s Owen?” he cried. ‘‘ Where’s the light?” 


nor warping nor wind—but a finger from the beyond. 
It’s an old omen that has angel’s truth in it—a fore- 
telling of the end. But when two be present there’s 
no telling whose life is marked.” 

“Well, perhaps it is mine,” I said, with a laugh 
that belied itself. 

“We call it being fey,” Owen went on: 


“Penrhyn the fisherman sat silent by firelight,— 
The lone fire, the red fire, the fire upon the stone; 
He heard the sudden snap o’ casement glass by 
night,— 
The wind’s ery, his wife’s cry, his wife that left 
him lone. 


“Penrhyn the fisherman is one that walks in fey,— 
His boat calls, the nets call, adown the flood 
goes he; 
The fishing fieet at eve came homing o’er the bay, 
An empty boat, a‘broken oar, two halcyons on the 
sea!” 


The old man chanted the lines in a wild and solemn 
manner and as if almost oblivious to my presence. 
All that had been born and bred darkly into his 
Cymrie blood now came welling to the surface. He 
rose and began pacing to and fro in the narrow space 
behind the table, muttering to himself and whisper- 
ing to unseen, haunting presences. Suddenly he 
stopped, lifted his finger, and exclaimed: 

“Hark! Listen to that! Don’t you hear the 
voice?” 

“No,” I replied, weirdly oppressed; ‘‘I hear noth- 
ing.” 

“There it is again! calling, calling afar!” 

“It is only the storm!” I shouted, as if to muster 


up defiance toward a whole world of Owen’s unhappy 
ghosts. His fine, grave face twitched with some vast 
emotion and wonder. A light such as might dower 
the eyes of martyrs at the last moment lived in his 
widened pupils. His gaze was bent curiously upon 
the glass. I too stared at the cracked pane, a grow- 
ing terror upon me. 

“It’s a voice,” he repeated, hollowly, ‘a woman’s 
voice erying, ‘Owen! Owen!’ And now I hear the 
bells—bells of buoys, bells of steeples on Caermarthen 
coast !” 

Then, stretching wide his arms, he advanced toward 
the window, tears rolling from his eyes, his breast 
heaving with some passionate tumult, his voice raised 
in pitch, crying in anguish into the distance beyond 
the walls: 

“T hear you! I see you! Come to me, Lucy! 
Come back, come back, my loved one! For God’s love 
of love come back to your Owen!” 

There he stood in the fierce glare of the lamp, struck 
with sudden ecstasy, dead to time and place, a ghostly 
grandeur and unearthly brilliance upon him. And as 
| stood in an almost equal fascination there came 
a mighty swoop of-the winds, the cabin groaned and 
rocked, and the straining glass shrieked as it grated 
along its broken edges. From the outer darkness, 
dazzling in the flood of the projected rays, flashed a 
white shape in a flurry of spray. A crash of glass 
rang out, the shattered pane opened inward like two 
leaves of an unhinged door, and for an instant I saw 
the snowy apparition of an immense bird with wide- 
extended wings. Then the wind and the spray were 
in my face, the lamp went out, darkness and havoc 
and storm were in the cabin. Amidst a chaos of 
tumbling lenses, the overturned lamp, table, and chairs, 
fluttering pinions striking blindly, and pictures torn 
flapping from the walls, I heard Owen calling out into 
the sea. Then a heavy body struck me in the chest 
and hurled me backward into the outer night through 
the door, now opened wide by the wind. 

Half stunned, I regained my feet. I saw the Indian 
and the Chinese, cach with a lantern, running to the 
hoist. The bell was swinging—ringing steadily. The 
redskin shouted down into the darkness, called Han 
to help him, and the two began to turn the groan- 
ing crank of the windlass. Their arms and features 
of bronze and gold, their set teeth and grim, distorted 
faces, glowing in the ruddy shine of the lantern light. 
gave to them the aspect of demons lifting a fellow 
spirit out of some clashing and infernal pit. 

The basket appeared. From it, dripping with the 
sea, his black hair plastered over his bluish face like 
seaweed over a stone, his streaming clothes shaped to 
his trembling, fainting frame, Willmott staggered, a 
wreck, an effigy of himself, a pitiful thing chewed in 
the maw of the tempest and spat forth again into life 
after he had fought his inchwise way across the rocky 
spit. He clutched me and cried incoherent things with 
purple, babbling lips and staring eyes. We led him 
toward Owen’s cabin, where he collapsed upon the bed. 
Ghastly havoe was in the little room, the floor brim- 
ming with sea water and oil from the broken lamp 
and littered with glittering fragments of broken glass. 
The stuffed birds and fishes were lyin’ forlorn amidst 
the wreck. Feathers were still whirling in the air, the 
blankets of Owen’s bed as well as the walls were 
spattered with blood from the breast and wings of the 
gigantic bird. But of man or bird there was no 
sign. The entire wall where the glass had been gaped 
black and dreadfully before us, a thunderous throat 
into the storm, a portal yawning into the unknown. 
Through this door of death Owen had passed into the 
world of his desire; he had gone forth on the wings 
of the haleyon with his Lucy to solve all mysteries. 
Now, panting fiercely, Willmott struggled to his feet, 
a wild shine in his eyes, desperation breaking through 
the set lines of the still unconquered will. 

“ Where’s Owen?” he cried. “ Where’s the light? 
Oh, didn’t you hear the bell? Didn’t Owen hear me— 
hear me calling him from below?” 

I held him firmly, but he tore himself loose and, 
tottering and reeling and tugging madly at his pocket, 
he made his way to the broken door of the lighthouse. 
With palsied, quivering hands he drew forth the thin, 
corrugated key. It slipped from his fingers and fell 
tinkling on the stone step. Then inert and heavy- 
weighted with his drenched clothes, the keeper of El 
Norte Light crumpled gently into a heap as he sank 
fainting at the foot of the white and ghostly tower. 
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Dr. MacCracken to Retire 


CHANCELLOR HeNry MITCHELL Mac- 
CRACKEN is about to offer his resignation 
from the position of executive head of 
New York University. He has requested, 
however, that its acceptance be deferred 
until the date of-his seventieth birthday, 
September 28th. Chancellor MacCracken 
was educated at Princeton Theological 
Seminary and at the universities of Ber- 
lin and Tiibingen. He filled the post of 
Chancellor of Western University from 
1881 to 1884, was Vice-Chancellor and 
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Chancellor Henry M. MacCracken of 
New York University in his office 


Professor of Philosophy at New York 
University from 1884 until 1891, and has 
been Changellor from that date to the 
present. Dr. MacCracken expresses the 
opinion that the “untiring vigilance, in- 
dustry, zeal, and perseverance which his 
duties demand can better be given by a 
younger man.” He also projects a tour of 
the world, an investigation of the Chi- 
nese and Japanese universities, and the 
completion of some literary tasks which 
he has on hand. 





The Land of the Onion 


Iv is said that when a ship is approach- 
ing the island of Ceylon delicious per- 
fumes are wafted to the mariner’s nos- 
trils long before the shores come into 


sight, so luxuriant is the growth of 
flowers on the island. Other travellers 


assert that a similar statement is true of 
the island of Bermuda; but in the 
modern instance the fragrance which 
meets the sailor’s nostrils is not that of 
delicious flowers, but of the more humble, 
useful, and nutritious onion. 

The Bermuda farmer often raises lilies 
for the New York Kaster market, but his 
mainstay is the onion. The Bermuda 
onion is the best in the world. Nothing 
so good is raised in the United States. 
Every year we import onions from Cuba 
and the other West Indies, and even from 
so far away as Egypt, but no onion takes 
the place of that of Bermuda. 

One reason for this is that the soil of 
Bermuda is particularly adapted to the 
cultivation of the onion. It consists 
largely of powdered coral, and contains 
the elements which are most congenial to 
the onion. Moreover, the situation and 
climate of the islands are such that its 
farmers are able to put their early onions- 
into the markets of American cities at a 
time when they are peculiarly welcome. 
As a result, Bermuda has become prac- 
tically one great onion-patech. The happi- 
ness of the islands may be said to hang 
upon the onion. When there is a good 
crop and prices are good, the. people are 
happy; when the crop fails, or prices are 
low, they are correspondingly depressed. 





Superstitions of Fishermen 


FIsHERMEN the world over are as prone 
to superstition as sailors are, and many 
curious notions prevail among them as to 
what shall be done to court luck in their 
catches. 

One of the strangest notions in this re- 
spect is that held by the Indians in British 
Columbia. With great ceremony and 
solemnity these red men go out to meet 
“the first salmon,” endeavoring in flatter- 
ing tones to win the favor of the fish by 
addressing them as “ great chiefs.” , 
The salmon fisheries in California used 
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to be responsible for a queer custom on the 
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part of the Indians. Every spring they 
would “dance for salmon.” If the fish 
did not appear with that celerity deemed 
appropriate there would be employed a 
“wise man,” who made an image of a 
swimming fish which was ‘placed in the 
water in the hope of attracting live fish 
to the bait. 

The Japanese fishermen have the quaint 
notion that silence must be observed, and 
even the women left at home are not per- 
mitted to talk lest the fish should hear and 
disapprove. Among the members of the 
primitive race of the Ainos the first fish 
caught is brought in through a window in- 
stead of a door, so that the other fish 
“may not see.” 

Among the Eskimos it is held that bad 
luck will come should their women sew 
while the men are fishing. If the neces- 
sity for mending arises the women must 
do the job shut up in little tents out of 
sight of the fishermen. 

The fishermen off the northeast coast 
of Scotland will, under no circumstances, 
allow a fisherman at sea to make mention 
of certain objects on land, such as, for 
instance, “ dog,” “ swine,” “ cow,” ete. If 
on land chickens are not to be counted 
before they are hatched, so at sea fish 
must not be counted till the catch be com- 
pleted. The Scots think that it is good 
luck to find a rat gnawing at a net; ‘also 
a horseshoe nailed to the mast will help; 
but the greatest good luck of all is to see 
a mouse aboard. 

The fishermen of the Shetland Islands 
are firmly convinced that bad luck ensues 
should a man baiting his line mention a 
eat, and among the Magyars of Hungary 
a fisherman will turn back and wait over 


ing a white neckerchief. 





The Origin of Oxygen 


Lorp KELvin showed that all the oxygen 
in the atmosphere probably came from the 
action of sunlight on plants. When the 
earth was a globe of hot liquid, it con- 
tained no vegetable fuel and probably no 
free oxygen. But as it cooled off plants 
appeared on its surface, and these began 
to evolve oxygen through the medium of 
the sunbeams. 

Upon the oxygen thus derived we de- 
pend for the maintenance of life by breath- 
ing. When we burn coal or other vege- 
table fuel we use up oxygen, and it is to 
plants again that we owe the restoration 
of the oxygen thus lost to the air. If 
they failed to keep up a sufficient supply 
the atmosphere would gradually part with 
its oxygen, and the inhabitants of the 
earth would disappear in consequence of 
asphyxiation. 





The Antiquity of the Dog 

EVIDENCE has been unearthed proving 
that domestic dogs, resembling more or 
less the dogs of to-day, existed in Europe 
not only during the age of iron and the 
age of bronze, but even in that exceeding- 
ly remote time known as the Neolithic 
period, when man made his best tools of 
polished stone. 

In South America also, according to the 
opinion of Rutimeyer and Woldrich, man 
had cultivated the friendship of com- 
panionable dogs long before the extinct 
mammals, whose wonderful remains are 
now found in the pampas, had disappeared 
from among the living forms of the world. 





Champagne City 

EPERNAY, in France, where all the best 
champagne is made, may be said to be a 
vast subterranean city. The streets for 
miles and miles are hewn out of the solid 
chalk flanked with piles of bottles of all 
blends and qualities. 

There is no light in this labyrinth of 
streets, crossings, and turnings, except 
that which the sputtering candles - afford. 
All is dark and damp, with the ther- 
mometer down toward the freezing-point. 

The largest champagne manufacturers 
in Epernay possess underground cellars 
covering no less than forty-five acres and 
holding no fewer than five million bottles 
of wine. 





Parasol Sails 

EXPERIMENTS have been’ made in Eng- 
land -with.a new kind. of sail for boats. 
The sail when spread resembles a large 
umbrella. The mast, occupying a_posi- 
tion similar to that of the stick in an 
umbrella, turns upon a pivot at the bot- 
tom. It is usually inclined about forty- 
five degrees to the horizon, but the inclina- 
tion ean be adjusted to suit the force of 
the wind. The inventors claim that with 
this sail, “heeling” of the boat can be 
avoided, while at the same time the sail 
tends to lift the boat and thus enables it 
more easily to mount the waves. 
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a tide should he encounter a woman wear- 
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An Experiment in Justice 


“THe law’s delay,” which Hamlet 
thought was one of the things which 
made. life not worth living, has been a 
subject of raillery on the part of satirists 
and of serious concern on the part of 
statesmen in all ages. The poor man who, 
at the present time, has gone into court 
and who fears that justice will never be 
done him there, may assure himself, at 
any rate, that his troubles are nothing 
new. 

Chronicles of the time of the Emperor 
Charlemagne, who was the master and 
to a great extent the lawgiver of Europe 
in the latter part of the eighth and the 
beginning of the ninth century, record an 
interesting attempt on this monarch’s part 
to prevent the delays of justice. 

He could not deny that the excuses made 
by the judges were plausible, but he was 
convinced that they could decide cases 
more promptly if they would. 

He decreed, therefore, that when a judge 
had failed to render a decision within a 
certain reasonable time the complainant in 
the case should have the right to take up 
his residence in the judge’s house, to eat 
at his table, and to lodge at his expense 
until the decision should be made. 

The decree was promptly taken advan- 
tage of by various litigants, who praised 
the wisdom and righteousness of their 
sovereign as they tasted the fare and slept 
on the beds of their dilatory judges. 

They found, however, that there was an- 
other side to the picture. They succeeded 
in hastening the decision of the judge, but 
when it was reached it was generally 
found to be unfavorable to the complain- 
ant. It was the judge’s way, as we should 
express the matter, of “ getting even.” 

This interesting method of enforcing de- 
cisions became, therefore, unpopular. And 
what the wise and powerful Charlemagne 
failed to accomplish has never since been 
effectually secured. 





A Bird’s Choice of a Home 


An English swallow once selected a 
strange nesting-place. At Corton, Lowe- 
stoft, England, a naturalist dfscovered a 
swallow’s nest with young birds in it on 
the revolving part of the machinery of a 
common windmill. 

The particular spot chosen was the 
“wallomer,” the outer edge of one of 
the wheels. The revolutions averaged 
thirty a minute, and the naturalist esti- 
mated that in that time the nest travelled 
about one hundred and eighty feet. The 
young birds would certainly be experi- 
enced travellers before they left such a 
nest. 

The mother bird, when sitting, usually 
travelled tail foremost, and when she en- 
tered or left the mill she had to make use 
of the hole through which the laying shaft 
projected. To do this it was necessary for 
her to dodgé the sails, which were, of 
course, hung close to the wall of the mill. 

When the creaking and shaking of the 
machinery of a windmill is taken into ac- 
count, one can hardly fail to be struck 
with the peculiar taste of the bird that 
chose such an apparently uncongenial spot 
in which to rear her young. 





Foreign Labels for Sale 


Persons accustomed to gaze in awe 
upon suit-cases and steamer trunks covered 
with labels of every size and color, think- 
ing the while enviously of the fortunate 
owners of such baggage, who have such 
an advantage over the poor stay-at- 
homes, may perhaps be surprised to learn 
that there are shops where such labels 
may be had. 

It is quite feasible, therefore, for any 
one to have his case or trunk covered 
with nicely worn labels, indicating that 
the owner thereof has roamed from Syd- 
ney to San Francisco; from Copenhagen 
to Colombo, to say nothing of all the 
capitals of Europe and Asia, with divers 
famous watering-places thrown in for 
good measure. 





A Human-hair Fair 


Mvcn of the hair employed in the con- 
struction of the “ puffs ” and various other 
forms of hirsute adornment at -present 
worn is said to come from France, al- 
though other countries, notably China, 
furnish their quota. The Chinese article 
is, however, inferior to the others by rea- 
son of its coarseness. 

At, Limoges there is held each year the 
foire aux cheveux, whereto the wholesale 
buyers of human hair are wont to go to 
renew their stock. These wholesale dealers 
do not, however, purchase direct from the 
grower. Just as there are head-hunters 
in less civilized portions of the world, so 
are there “hair-hunters” throughout 
France, and it is upon these men that 
the big dealers rely to obtain their choicest 
samples. 





The hair-hunters pursue their calling 
among the peasant girls of the French 
villages armed with a layout of cheap 
jewelry, dress stuffs, and the like, and it 
is for these that Jeanne, Marie, or Jacque- 
line is tempted to part with her tresses, 
Once the hair-hunter secures the hair he 
is after. he may be confident of selling 
it at the Limoges fair at prices ranging 
from ninety francs to one hundred and 
ten frances the kilogram, and the whole- 
sale dealers, in turn, dispose of it to 
foreign buyers. 

The French trade in this line is, how- 
ever, languishing, inasmuch as the peas- 
ant girls are becoming each year more 
loath to part with their hair, and the 
time is approaching when the ingenious 
Frenchmen will be obliged to pursue their 
calling elsewhére in order to keep pace 
with the demands of the market. 





“Blessing the Waters” 


Tue blessing of the waters is a quaint 
ceremony to be seen in countries where 
the Greek Church exists. It occurs dur 
ing the first winter season, and is at 
tended with great demonstrations and re 
joicings. 

Extensive preparations are made tli 
day before the ceremony. A route is set 
apart leading from the church to the spot 
on the quay that has been selected for tli 
ceremony, a carpet of straw being lait 
down. In general the day of the cere 
mony is a bitterly cold one, but this cir 
cumstance does not deter the populace 
from attending en masse. They arriv: 
on foot or in sledges, and are attired in 
national dress. All horses are gay) 
caparisoned with worsted favors and 
tassels. 

On the quay a layman is actively en 
gaged in stirring a barrel of water to 
keep it from freezing. At ten o’clock 
heralded by the blare of many brass in 
struments, the priests leave the churel 
preceded by a troop of cavalry. With 
them are borne numbers of religious em 
blems and banners. The priests chant as 
they march to the quay, where they go 
through the special form of blessing the 
waters of the country. 

Water so blessed is then distributed 
among the people, and each recipient 
treasures the few drops that fall to his 
share. 

Until a few years ago it was the cus 
tom in Roumania to cut a hole in the ic 
of a stream and into this to cast a cross 
The men dived for this, and the indi 
vidual so fortunate as to find it was pe) 
mitted to carry it for three days and to 
collect a considerable amount of money. 





Pitching by Gun-fire 


P. H. Lake, warrant officer at the An 
napolis Naval Academy, is the inverto! 
of the mechanical pitcher shown in tli 
illustration. 

This is in the form of a gun, from 
which the ball is propelled by compress: 
air at a speed equal to that of tl 
speediest of pitchers. By means of 
strap of variable length fixed at t! 














+ 





Copyright, 1910, by Underwood & Unde: 


The champion baseball pitcher 


breech end, the degree of the curve, which 


may be as much as eight feet, is acct tely 
determined. The gun is mounted «i 4 
swivel and can be pointed in any ingle, 
vertical or horizontal. The operator ww 
manipulating the gun goes through all the 
motions of throwing. As his hand shoots 
out he touches the trigger of the gun, thus 
releasing the ball. The striker hes then 
time to place himself in position. 
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A New Canadian Biplane 


NEARLY the entire town of Baddeck, 
Nova Scotia, turned out to see J. A. 


McCurdy make a number of successful | 


flights in his new biplane over the ice of 
Baddeck Bay recently. The machine used 
was a Baddeck No, 2. With F. W. Bald- 
win as a passenger, two half-mile flights 
were made, and then one of a mile, after 
which the aviator made several flights 
alone, one being of a half-hour’s duration. 

The new machine is believed by many 
to be superior to any other type of biplane 

















Copyright, 1910, by Joseph R. Johnson 


J. A. D. McCurdy in flight above 
Baddeck Bay, Nova Scotia 


now in existence. The supporting wings 
have a spread of forty feet, exclusive of 
the balancing rudders or wing tips, which 
have, approximately, the shape of a quad- 
rant with a radius of five feet. The front 
control and rear vertical rudder are oper- 
ated by a single wheel. The third or front 
wheel of the chassis is attached so that 
it can be turned right or left, as in a 
tricycle. The engine is a_ six-cylinder, 
water-cooled automobile motor, developing 
forty to forty-eight horse-power. <A 
fifteen-mile circular flight has been made 
with this machine recently. 





The Earliest Englishman 


It is impossible to estimate in centuries 
the time that has elapsed since man ap- 
peared in England, but there is abundant 
evidence’ showing that he dwelt there at 
a time when the river valleys had not 
been cut down to anything like their pres- 
ent depth, when the character of the 
animal life there was entirely different 
from what it is to-day, and when the 
southern part of the island was connected 
by land with the continent of Europe. 

Some idea of the time that has elapsed 
may be gathered from the fact that val- 
leys some miles in width and of a depth 
of one hundred to one hundred and fifty 
feet have been eroded since the deposit of 
the earliest beds containing remains of 
flint implements made by the hand of man. 





Where Colds Cannot Be 
Caught 


THE common ‘theory that all colds are 
the result of exposure is a great mistake, 
inasmuch as exposure is not the direct 
cause of the trouble. Colds are caused 
hy hostile microbes, or bacteria, which 
vain a foothold at a time when our vitality 
lias been lowered by exposure. But there 
ire many quarters of the globe where one 
iinds it impossible to catch cold, simply 
‘v reason of the fact that there is no cold 

) catch. 

Peary and his men during the months 
hey spent in the arctic regions were im- 
mune from cold, though they were con- 
“tantly enduring exposure of every kind. 

‘hey passed day after day in clothes so 
aturated with perspiration that by day 
they froze into a solid mass, so to speak, 
and the elothes cut into their flesh. And 
ut night, in their sleeping-bags, the first 
hour was spent in thawing out. They re- 
‘urned to civilization none the worse in 
health, but soon contracted severe colds 
pon reaching there. People were much 
amused by the press accounts of how Com- 
mander Peary had taken cold while pro- 
veeding to dine with a friend in a suburb 
of Washington, the taxicab which was con- 
Yeying him and his wife having broken 
down during a snow flurry in December. 

The question of colds naturally brings 
to mind the ease of St. Kilda, that lonely 
rocky island visited by Dr. Johnson in 
company with Boswell during their fa- 


about one hundred inhabitants on the 
island. The coasts are so precipitous that 
for a period of eight months in the year 
it is practically inaccessible. Several ves- 
sels from the mainland call there during 
the summer. It is a curious fact that 
whenever a ship reaches this island from 
the mainland every inhabitant, even to the 
infants, is seized with a cold. This cir- 
cumstance has been known for two hun- 
dred years. It was of great interest to 
Dr. Johnson, who at first was sceptical 
concerning it. 

The question of the St. Kilda cold long 
puzzled even scientific men, who did not 
imagine that it was, in fact, an infectious 
disease, and that without the possibility 
of infection it is impossible to catch it, 
no matter what the exposure may be. In 
other words, the St. Kilda cold is due 
to a micro-organism, and without the pres- 
ence of this the disease cannot be con- 
tracted. 





Air—Rarefied and Compressed 


ATTENTION has been called to some 
curious effects of rarefied and of condensed 
air on human respiration. On high moun- 
tains some persons experience distressing 
shortness of breath, one result of which 
is that they are unable to whistle. Pre- 
cisely the same effect is sometimes pro- 
duced by the condensed air in caissons 
and diving-bells. Laborers working in 
compressed air frequently find, however, 
that their powers of exertion are increased 
as long as the atmospheric pressure is 
not more than double that of ordinary 
air; but beyond that point unpleasant 
effects are experienced after the men have 
left the working shafts and returned into 
the open air. On the other hand, high 
atmospheric pressure in the case of per- 
sons not doing manual labor has been 
found to act as a mental stimulus, in- 
creasing the impulse to talk. 








THE DOWNFALL OF 
CANNON 


(Continued from page 8) 


Speaker and defied_him. Actually, the 
discussion was in this tone. The Repub- 
lican members who considered that they 
had suffered at Mr. Cannon’s hands ex- 
hibited their wounds. They emptied the 
long-sealed phials of their bitterness and 
animosity upon his head. They checked 
his faults to his teeth. Sober argument 
and sweet reason were thrust out of the 
chamber. The insurgents and Democrats 
knew they had the votes to overrule the 
Speaker and he knew it, and they knew 
he knew it, and made the most of it. 

Finally, when the conclusion of the 
whole matter was put over until the fol- 
lowing day to receive the Speaker’s long- 
deferred ruling, the members of the House 
showed plainly a lack of further interest. 
The insurgents had made their point. 
Whatever the ultimate outcome, they had 
humbled the Speaker as he had never been 
humbled before. The whole country had 
been made aware of the dissensions and 
demoralization existing in the Republican 
majority in the House. 

There has been no such situation in 
Congress for more than two decades. The 
event is too near to say with any confi- 
dence what may grow out of it. Certainly 
it means independence; it may result in 
reform. <A hastily improvised organiza- 
tion of essentially antagonistic forces 
has successfully faced an old, tried, and 
hitherto invincible group of Republican 
managers in the House of Representatives. 
Blows have been dealt and received which 
will not be forgotten, and wounds have 
been made which will be long in healing. 
The country will profit by it. That it will 
have its effect on legislation through the 
remainder of the session and at the polls 
next November is obvious. A new control 
in the House-is assured. New personali- 
ties will come to the fore in national 
legislation. Whether the Democrats or 
the Republicans control the next Congress, 
the House of Representatives has turned 
a sharp corner and started down a new 
road. The power and authority now 
lodged in the Speaker will be diffused. It 
is patent even now that a new spirit ani- 
mates the House, though it is only just 
finding its way along the new path it has 
elected to follow. After what has hap- 
pened there can be no turning back. The 
old road is closed. Sloat Fassett was not 
wrong when he cried out to his fellow 
members of the Cannon “ organization,” 
“We never have before been confronted 
with so critical a time as now.” A con- 
test for supremacy between two opposing 
factions and schools of political thought 
in the Republican party which has been 
defining itself since the last term of Theo- 
dore Roosevelt as President has come 
sharply to a focus. Insurgeney has as- 
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Get the Book of McIntyre Cars 
Before You Buy 


ET our special proposition to Indi- 
vidual Buyers—and the McIntyre 


Book showing our full line. Here’s 
a car at $600 that is in the $1,000 class. 
See below our $1,500 car that would 
cost you $2,000 to 
$2,500 elsewhere. 
Also our $850 car 
below which will 
surprise you for big 
value. : 
Model B-1 above 
is our full 14-H.P. 
2-Passenger Runabout, 


28x24 
pneumatic tires. An extremely rugged 
car—built strong for durability and 
hard service, yet easy riding—simple 
—safe and speedy. 

We will make you a special propo- 
sition on our Model B-1, which will 











W. H. McIntyre Company 


Factory—Auburn, Indiana 


Please send me your — proposition to individual buyers— 
o. 5 and full details. 


MINNEAPOLIS 
418 Third St. 
Send 
Name Mcintyre Line Catalog 
Me ok weal ard 61.4 Wile. aime beloie ake 
Address 


Save you good money and get you the 
sturdiest runabout of the year. 

No matter what size or price car 
you are interested in, be sure to get 
our proposition and books. 

Our factory and 
the McIntyre Line 
are among the larg- 
est. 

All we ask is the 
Opportunity of prov- 
ing values—show- 
ing our cars after 
first sending you full details and 
catalogs. 

Don't fail to investigate—save your- 
self the cash on our prices for long- 
time operating expenses. Write to us 
today—use coupon for convenience or 
letter or postal. 





KANSAS CITY 
1730 Grand Ave. 


-also your 











Model M-4 oy 1 500 
5-Passenger 9 
30-H. P. Touring Car—Splendid Value— 
Strongest Chassis -—- Simple — Standardized— 
Full Equipment — Extra Large Wheels, 
36x34%—Extremely Wide rear seat. Hand- 
some every way. See catalog. 











Model A-4 
4-Passenger $850 
20-H. P.—Shaft Drive—Water-Cooled Motor 


—30x3 Pneumatic Tires—Handsome—E asy 
Riding—Simple -Rugged. Biggest bargain in 
value this year. See catalog. 
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A Connoisseur 
will tell you 
that the deli- 
cious flavor and 


boquet of 
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Established 1810 
Purity, excellence and 


honesty are synonymous 
with 


Old 
Overholt 


Rye 
The great reputation 
and popularity 


OVERHOLT 
WHISKEY 


enjoys is thoroughly 
deserved by reason of 
its sterling qualities. 
It's a Pennsylvania 
straight whiskey, 

Bottled in bond. 


A. Overholt & Co. 
Distillers, Pittsburg, Pa. 





SPENCERIAN 


STEEL PENS 


glide over the paper without hitch, 
hack, or haggle. Sample card of 12, 
all different, sent for 6cts. postage. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 349 Broaowar, New Yous. 
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The Life of a Famous 
Actor 


Mr. William Winter’s notable Biography of 
Richard Mansfield 


“T WONDER if you would care.to under- 
take a biography? It might interest some 
persons. ... I think a book on the Life 
of R. M., from your pen, might sell well.” 
Thus wrote Richard Mansfield to his inti- 
mate friend and valued _ counsellor, 
William Winter, some years before his 
death. Later, when he was told that Mr. 
Winter had already planned the book, he 
wrote: “I am tremendously excited about 
your writing the Life of R. M. It 4s bet- 
ter than being knighted!” 

It will thus be seen that there is ample 
warrant for accepting as the authorized 
and authoritative biography of the dead 
actor the Life and Art of Richard Mans-, 
field, which Mr. Winter has just published 
through Messrs. Moffat, Yard, & Co., New 
York. Mr. Winter was the close friend 
and- adviser of Mansfield for a quarter of 
a century, and so intimate and vital was 
liis ‘relationship to Mansfield’s artistic life 
that. the .actor, referring to his profes- 
sional career, was wont to say to- Mr. 
Winter, -“* I am -your dramatic grandson.” 

Mr: Winter’s biography is in two 
volumes, the first. devoted to a chronicle 
of- Manefield’s career, the second to‘a 
critical consideration of that career and 
its achievements.‘ The story of Mansfield’s 
life, says Mr.-Winter, is “ the story of a 
man of aspiring genius who, during many 
years;and_ against many obstacles, strove 
for the achievement of noble results in-the 
administration of the theatre; gained 
brilliant. victories; encountered grievous 
disappointments;. and, after a gallant 
struggle, died, exhausted in the endless 
contest- that seeks~ to make _ intellect 
triumphant. over materialism and- the 
great art of acting a prime incentive to re- 
fined civilization and therefore to public 
happiness.” . . 

Mr. Winter has traced sympathetically 
and in detail the career of the re- 
markable man and artist~ who is_ his 
subject. His account. is not a_ eulogy. 
Mr. ‘Winter: realizes- thoroughly, and. he 
candidly avows, the faults and infirmities 
of Mansfield’s character. He knew Mans- 
field long and well, and he was perfectly 
aware of those defects of temperament 
which made the actor, to put it gently, 
so “ difficult ” a person—his bitterness, his 
extravagant egoism, his petulance and 
morbidity. Yet the judgment of the 
biographer is not, naturally, uttered in 
harsh or impatient terms; it is tempered 
by many lovely, sincere, and persuasive 
tributes to the more admirable side of 
Mansfield’s nature—to his _ intellectual 
idealism, his unwearying passion for artis- 
tie perfection, his superb courage, his 
loyalty, his generosity, his many winsome 
and charming traits: he was “ intrinsic- 
ally,” affirms Mr. Winter with irresistible 
earnestness, “a good man.” . 

This biography will make delightful 
reading .even- for those who are _ not 
especially interested in its subject. For 
those who knew Mansfield, or who had ob- 
served or admired him in his professional 
capacity, it will be absorbing. Mr. Win- 
ter is the master of a singularly indi- 
vidual and_ eloquent style, as those who 
have for years read his deliverances as a 
critic of the drama are well aware.” Few 
ean praise so poetically, so tenderly, with 
so noble an ardor; few are so formidable 
in _denunciation—-indeed, Mr. Winter’s 
mastery of invective is a continual mar- 
vel; it is surpassed in English prose only 
by that of Swinburne: when Mr. Winter 
damns, the heavens themselves seem to 
pour forth lightnings and thunder. But 
it should. be said that his denunciations, 
as -well as his praises, are invariably 
evoked to serve the cause of what Mr. 
Winter believes to be fine and righteous. 
He by no means invariably compels agree- 
ment;, but _the essential point-is that he 
is always on the side of the angels—or, 
rather,-of those whom he fervently -be- 
lieves to’ be angels. His asperities are 
inimitable; but they are always nobly 
based. 

This -biography. is, therefore, not only 
excellent. and. stimulating reading, but a 
distinguished piece of literature—an 
achievement which crowns worthily Mr. 
Winter’s long and valorous service in the 
cause of dramatic truth, rectitude, and 
beauty. : 

The biography is embellished with many 
letters, with an elaborate chronology of 
Mansfield’s career, with numerous excel- 
lent illustrations, and with a comprehen- 
sive index, 





The Forest Ranger 


As the necessity of conserving our na- 
tional resources becomes more and more 
apparent, the forest ranger assumes a 
more and more important position in the 
eves of the community. In Cavanagh: 
Forest Ranger, by Hamlin Garland, which 
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The Basis of Business Success 


The biggest successes in any particular line of business 
today are the biggest advertisers in that line. 


These successful firms have climbed to the top because, 
from the beginning, they have deserved and held tight the 


confidence of the public. 


They have advertised steadily. They have told the abso- 
lute truth—and only that—about their merchandise and their 
And they have backed up every word of talk 
by the old-fashioned, homely sort of honesty which human 


methods. 


nature bows to every time. 


No doubt the medium which, above all others, possesses 
the full confidence of the greatest of all buying publics had 
something to do with furnishing the basis of their business 


success. 


We have the exclusive control and sale of all advertising 


space in the 


New York City Street Cars 
And 5th Avenue Auto Buses 


No patent medicines or objectionable announcements. 
Study the cards—we have a standard. 


New York City 
Car Advertising 
Company 
225 Fifth Avenue, N.Y. 
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Harper & Brothers have just-issued, the 
work and responsibilities of the ranger 
are set forth: in-an. entertaining story. 
We. see the: ranger) here as a civilizing 
force, preserving the forests, arresting 
poachers, helping to create a respect for 
law and order among the men of the fron- 
tier. Mr..Garland has been a close ob- 
server of the development of the forest 
service from 1894 to the present day; he 
rode with Chief-Forester Furnow when 
that officer made his first tour of the 
White River plateau, and has ridden sum- 
mer after summer with the rangers over 
the great national forests of the Rocky 
Mountains. 

“What do you do?” asks Lee Virginia 
of Cavanagh. 

“-T ride the trails,” he answers, “ guard 
the game, put out fires, scale lumber, burn 
brush, build bridges, herd cattle, count 
sheep, survey land, and a few other odd 
chores. It’s supposed to be a soft snap, 
but I can’t see it that way.” 

The passing of the old West is shown. 
“You and me are old-timers,” says Lize, 
Virginia’s mother. ‘We belong to the 
‘good old days’ when the Fork was ‘a 
man’s town,’ and to be ‘shot up’ once a 
week kept us in news. But them times 
are past. You can’t run the range that 
way any more. Why, man, you'll have to 
buy and fence your own pasture in a few 
years more, or else pay rent same as [ 
do.” ‘Uncle Sam has been too bloomin’ 
lazy to keep any supervision over his pub- 
lic lands,” replies Redfield. “He per- 
mitted us grass pirates to fight and lynch 
and burn one another on the high range 
(to which neither of us had any right), 
holding back the real user of the land— 
the farmer.- We’ve played the part of 
selfish and greedy gluttons so long that 
we fancy our privileges have turned into 
rights.” 

Perhaps the service performed by the 
forest ranger that is best recognized by 
the public is his fire duties. For years 
past this nation has been burning up its 
forests at the rate of some ten million 
acres a year. In 1891 the Division of 
Forestry, which was just starting out on 
its career as an adjunct of the Department 
of the Interior, gathered statistics of the 
fire loss for-that-year and placed it at 
twelve million acres, and -the value of 
the _timber- destroyed was estimated at 
from -twenty-five to fifty million dollars. 
The national forests cover, in round num- 
bers, about 185,000,000 acres of public 
land. The fire loss every year on this 
great area has, by. careful patrolling and 
systematic fire-fighting, been so reduced 
as to be almost a mere nothing. In 1907 
the area burned over was but 109,410 
acres, or less than three-fourths of one 
per cent. of the whole area. It is esti- 
mated that the national forests cover only 
about one-fourth of ‘he entire forested 
area of the United States, so that upon 
this basis the total area that would have 
been burned over in the whole of the 
United States during 1907 should have 
been but a little over 435,000 acres. 

The estimates show that the actual 
total was between six and eight million 
acres, 

The stock-owner and the ranger come 
into constant conflict, due to the former’s 
demanding as a right grazing privileges 
which he considers custom has_ bestowed 
upon him. ‘ What you call tyrannies I 
call defending the public domain,” says 
tedfield, in Hamlin Garland’s new novel. 
“Tf IT had my way I'd give my rangers 
the power of-the Canadian Mounted Police. 
From the very first the public laws of this 
State have been a refuge for the criminal 
—a-~-lawless = no-man’s land: but now, 
thanks to Roosevelt and the Chief Forester, 
we at least have a force of men on the 
spot to see that some semblance of law 
and order is maintained. You fellows 
may protest and run to Washington, and 
you may send your paid representatives 
there, but you’re sure to lose. As free- 
range monopolists you are cumberers of 
the earth, and all you represent must 
pass before this State can be anything 
but the byword it now is. The picturesque 
West must give way to the civilized 
West.” 





An Undisputed Pedigree 


Tue following joke is by a leading news 
paper in North Dakota out of Punch, ou 
of Joe Miller, out of Joe Miller, Sr., out 
of King James, His Chap-Book, out 0! 
The Merrie Jests of Merlin, out of Famou 
Assyrian Jokes in Cuneiform, out of Whai 
Moses Knew: a 

“It is reported that one of the fastidi- 
ous ladies in a neighborhood town kneads 
bread with her gloves on. | This incident 
may be somewhat peculiar, but there are 
others. The editor of this paper needs 
bread with his shoes on; he needs bread 
with his shirt on; he also needs bread 
with his pants on; and, unless some of 
his delinquent subseribers pay up before 
long, he will need bread without a blame 
thing on, and North Dakota is no Garden 
of Eden in the winter-time.” 


































A REMARKABLE NEW NOVEL OF eo 
THE WESTERN FOREST RANGE 





By 
HAMLIN GARLAND 


With a Significant Introduction by 
GIFFORD PINCHOT 





A rush of action, a bugle-call of patriotism, a 
poignant sincerity of emotion—all make this a 
remarkable romance of Western life. The na- 
tional resources of forest and the national need 
of respect for law find voice in the heart story 
of Ross Cavanagh and Lee Virginia Wetherford. 
Twenty years’ experience of Mr. Garland in this alluring mail. The young people are at once profoundly interested 
forest world has gone into the making of the poetic atmos- in eachother. As the story proceeds, Cavanagh is driven 
phere. to defending his reservation against the encroachments of 

The heroine returns from an Eastern school to find those who regard the national forest as a legitimate poach- 
the West of her childhood changed. She enters the home ing-place. Cavanagh represents, indeed, the far-off Federal 
of her mother, Lize Wetherford, who runs a malodorous authority, and displays a soldier’s loyalty. 
eating-house. 





Here the real story begins—enthralling and ennobling 





Cavanagh, the forest ranger, comes for provisions and 
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A Woman in the Pennsylvania Silk Mills 
An article of the greatest interest and economic usefulness. In 
order to make a thorough study of the life of woman workers in the 
silk mills, Miss FLORENCE SANVILLE, Secretary of the Consumers’ 
League of Philadelphia, went to work in the mills. She shared 
in every way the daily life of the workers, and her account of her 
experiences is a remarkable human document. It is fully illus- 
trated with drawings by F. E. Schoonover. 


Tides in the Solid Earth 


Professor OscaR HECKER, of the Royal Geodetic Institute of 
Potsdam, Germany, contributes a scientific article of great im- 
portance and novelty. Few people know that there are tides in 
the earth’s surface, just as there are in the ocean. Professor 
HeEcKER has made a study of these tides and has devised appa- 

~ ratus for their measurement. His article is the first account in 
English of his experiments and the results. 


Across the Ghor to the Land of Og 


ELtswortH HuntTinctTon, head of the recent Yale Expedition 
to Palestine, describes his journey through the land of Gilead, in 
Palestine, where a strange people, the Druzes, live in caves, and 
a most primitive civilization obtains. 


The Journal of John Wesley 


The recent discovery of new manuscripts of John Wesley, com- 
prising diaries and note-books and letters, gives us a more com- 
plete picture than we have ever had of the great founder of the 
Methodist Church. They throw most important light on his per- 
sonality and on his life, both in England and during his visit to 
America. NEHEMIAH CuRNOCK, the leading English authority on 
Wesley’s life, writes of these discoveries and their revelations. 


Oases in a Great City 
Imagining the City of New York as a great barren desert, PHILIP 
VERRILL MIGHELs writes of the many oases—the parks and public 
squares which are scattered throughout to give rest and fresh air 
to its people. His article is accompanied by a series of remarkable 
pictures in color by George Shorey. 


With the Pre-Raphaelites 


The Wild Olive A NEW SERIAL 
By the author of “THE INNER SHRINE” 


The early instalments of this new serial by the author of “The 
Inner Shrine”’ have been received with the greatest enthusiasm by 
readers of the MAGaAzINnE and the press of the entire country. It 


promises to outdo even the success of its famous predecessor. 


SOME NOTABLE SHORT STORIES 
Gibbet Hill By Eden Phillpotts 
Short stories by Mr. PHILLPoTTs are a rarity nowadays. “ Gib- 
bet Hill’’ is a tale which nobody but he or Thomas Hardy could 
have written. A strong drama of English peasant life and a love- 
story of a strange sort. 


Tom, Dick, and Harry, Etc. By John Luther Long 

A romantic story of the many things which happened as a re- 

sult of a manufactured message placed in a bottle and thrown 
into the sea by some young people in search of amusement. 


The White Cow By Elmore Elliott Peake 
A fairy tale for grown-ups—the most poetic and fanciful story 
that Mr. Peake has written. 


Who Aims at a Star By Gwendolen Overton 

A story of a not unfamiliar situation in American life—the man 

who is always waiting for his opportunity—and at last finds it 
when every one but himself had given up hope. 


The Changeling By Marie Manning 


A story of a mother and daughter—and the mother’s attempt to 
re-establish their relation after a separation of years. 


Heroes By Calvin Johnston 
A delightful story of a boy and an old soldier, both heroes in 
their way, and both receiving their rewards. 


Another of Mr. Forp Mapox HveErrer’s delightful papers of eek as 
d reminiscence, in which such figures as Browning, Ruskin, Rossetti, An Initial Letter By Marjorie Bowen 
d Holman Hunt, etc., appear as they moved in the London world of An entertaining little romance of Chaucerian days—full of quaint 








their day. 


humor and sentiment. With pictures in color by Pyle. 
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